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Only Underwood’s Exclusive “See-Set” Margins and 
Scales give students perfectly balanced letters with a 
minimum of operations. 
Why? 

1. Students see what they set. 

2. They don’t move the carriage to set the margin 

stops. 

3. Typists set both margin stops at the same time. 
You can center paper faster. You center titles faster. 
You center text faster. 


Don’t fail to see this exciting new Underwood... 
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Underwood representative will be glad to arrange a 
classroom demonstration for your instructors and 
students. 
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which graduate has the better chance 





Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


what simplifies the teacher’s job 


Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-1150 





5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, illinois | 
Please send me information about 0 the textbook, ‘Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. | 
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A Lwely Explanation of the Amwucan Way 
for your “Citizens of Jomorrow” 


Basic Principles 
of American Business 


By Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E. Wagner 


HIS illuminating book stresses the advantages of the AMERICAN SYSTEM of free enterprise. It 

provokes keener interest in business subjects, for it introduces the vivid characters who are typical 

of the AMERICAN WAY of life. Your students can readily envision the vocational opportunities of- 

fered in America today. They gain a crystal-clear picture of the factors which make for success in our 
highly competitive business world. 

In addition to explaining the principles of modern business, the authors provide a step-by-step guide to 


starting and operating a business. 


Consider these well-planned features that lighten your teaching task: 

@ The material is exceptionally easy to read and really inspiring! 

® There is a wealth of appropriate graphic illustrations which help drive home the cardinal points. 
The student is asked to picture himself in the place of the businessman confronting typical situ- 
ations in the realm of American Commerce. 
No prerequisite courses are involved. 


Cloth Bound 5" x 83,” 





English for Business 


By Charles C. Parkhurst 


This simple and lively book serves (1) to teach the fundamentals of grammar and composition, and oral 
expression; and (2) to apply the student's knowledge of effective expression to business correspondence. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material plus exercises for class or home assignment. The appendices contain 
a glossary of common grammatical terms, a bibliography, and an index. 


440 pages Cloth Bound 6" x 9” 
Send for your FREE examination copies today! 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand— 


Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESKS 
ATTAIN TOP POPULARITY 


° 
At left is pictured a classroom in 
one of the schools which have 
adopted Hartnett adjustable 


desks. These are Model #101. 


USED IN OVER 3000 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


During the past three years over three thousand schools 
and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewrit- 
ing desk. Reports and repeated reorders from many of these 
schools attest to the fact that these advance-type desks defi- 
nitely promote classroom work. They eliminate the long- 
standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are 
too high or too low for the student. A simple, patented de- 
vice, located below the "well" as shown in the illustrations, ) , 

Deluxe Typing Desk (Model 
enables the student to adjust the typewriter to any height Be £101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. : — 








Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For depart- 
ments with limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table 
equipped with the patented adjusting device. Two of the 
models are pictured on this page. All units are rugged pieces 
of school furniture, made of oak. Send for complete data 
and prices. 





“Your Corrat 


Typ wvtter Hk tei” ‘ 
Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. . We Hortnett Adjustable Table 
’ (Model #140) — 27" high, * 
18" wide, 34" long. Shipping 
weight, 36 Ibs. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 





Complete information about models shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 


e< HAMMOND DESK 0. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A. Tonne 








COORDINATION 
IN RESEARCH 


The typical down-to-earth classroom teacher has little use for research. He classifies it as would- 
be high-brow stuff that is of little or no practical value. The more innocent look at those con- 
cerned with the production of theses with a certain amount of awe in the notion that thesis work- 
ers are doing something mystical that transcends their practical understanding. The sophisticated 
and disillusioned look upon it as so much meaningless busywork. Often, their attitude becomes 
one of complete disgust with the futility of the process. ; 


Yet many of these more experienced workers recognize that in our present-day standardiza- 
tion the master’s degree has become an almost inevitable requirement for teaching, and the doc- 
torate has become, for all practical purposes, a union card for service on the collegiate level. They 
accept theses as a necessary evil. Shrewdly, and often with considerable skill, they develop pro- 
cedures for meeting the forms of having written a thesis with the minimum of effort, with the 
hope, they say, that after they have gone through the forms of research they can then do some- 
thing really worth while. 


Whether these quite usual points of view are more or less than half right, no one will dispute 
the essential validity of at least part of the attitude. Most of those concerned with the guidance 
of research have long ago given up the notion that more than a very occasional thesis will be a 
contribution to learning in even the most elemental form. They justify their work on the theory 
that thesis writing is a learning process—learning to do what? Develop further studies? Not one 
in a hundred undertakes anything like a formal study after he has completed his doctorate. He is 
sick of the nonsense and wants to stay away from it. 

The unfortunate part of this is that none of this need be. The requirement of a formal thesis 
or document is one that has been imposed upon the university by itself. However, even this 
self-imposed thesis requirement, a plague to the university professor, need not be so utterly 
futile. According to the Bibliography of Research Studies in Business Education, 1941-1948, pro- 
duced at Indiana University, the following were produced in this period : 58 bookkeeping studies, 
83 follow-up studies, 114 studies concerned with method, 132 guidance and placement studies, 
and 159 studies dealing with employment and occupational information. Yet, what do we really 
know about any of these areas as a result of all of this activity? Is there a single real finding that 
we can discover from all of these which could be classified as significant — some truth that was 
not already quite well established previously? Part of the reason for this of course is that these 
studies are learning processes. The universities are doing themselves and their students an injus- 
tice by labelling them research. The false brag rightly begets the cynicism of the typical class- 
room teacher. 


Coordination in establishing uniformity of content and procedure could result in a considerable 
body of data which in isolated form is practically useless. For example, if 75 of the 83 follow- 
up studies undertaken in the period 1941-48 had been done in a uniform manner, think what a 
splendid accumulation of adequate data we might have, especially if the procedures had been 
worked out by the most competent. As it is now, every novice works out his own check list with 
the result that the findings are often meaningless and certainly cannot be tied together. 


In the early 30’s A. O. Colvin, then chairman of the Department of Business Education at 
the State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, had five of his students develop masters’ theses on 
various aspects of business activities undertaken by all. These were finally brought together in 
one project. It is most unfortunate that Dr. Colvin’s splendid example has not been followed up 
by others. 

A conference held early this month at Clear Lake, Michigan, gave some thoughtful considera- 
tion to the problem of research, and it is hoped that as an outcome, a unified effort will be made 
to attain coordination. However, we need not wait for this conference to show results. Progress 
can be made in every individual school. It is true that some of the so-called research directors 
may object to a uniform pattern of procedure—it makes it too easy for the student. However, a 
little intelligent effort should make it possible to convince all but the hopeless traditionalist of 
the value of such joint efforts. 


If there could be a real coordination of the efforts of the thousands who must undertake re- 
search projects, it is quite possible that the justified criticism of “much ado about nothing” would 
result at long last in having valid answers instead of inconclusive opinions about such areas as 
enrollment, employment, methodology, and course content. 
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BUTTER KNIFE 
FOR STEAK ? 


Not practical, obviously. Any more than 

trying to teach Office Machine Practice 

without the right equipment. 

That’s one big reason why, today, progressive 
teachers prefer to teach with Monroe 
Adding-Calculators—5 Educators and 1 electric 
model to a class. That number allows each 
student sufficient class time to really 

master business mathematics. 


Then, too, Monroes are so easy and practical 

to teach and to learn. 

The Educator, for instance, is specifically designed 

for school work; it’s manually operated so that students can 


progress at speeds best suited to individual abilities. 


Best of all, students who learn on 
Monroes become adept on the machines they'll use 
in business later. 


Like to learn how the Educator can simplify your 
teaching job? Just mail the coupon. 

Your local Monroe representative will be glad 

to explain. No obligation, naturally. 


HERE’S A SHORT 
CUT TO BETTER 
TEACHING! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
= Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to furnish more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department. 


BONOOL...........:..-<:.-,-.:., : 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








VOCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS—(CONCLUDED) 

The NOMA Vocational Requirements Report for stenographer and typist have been considered 
here.! Now a few words on the report’s coverage of two other office jobs—beginning file clerk and 
beginning key-drive calculating machine operator. These are not of so great importance to business 
training schools because as yet few have passed beyond the acquaintanceship stage of training in 
these areas. The report under consideration tends to support the view that employers don’t want 
trained file clerks or calculating machine operators. Since they have always had to train their own 
it is likely that they will continue to do so until convinced that this is unnecessary. Inertia is a pow- 
erful drag on progress, and it seems to be about as potent among employers as it is among school 
people. 

File Clerk 

Let’s see what the file-clerk situation is. Remember that a total of 1059 Office Managers were 
questionnaired as to their practice in the matter of hiring file clerks. 

Seventy-three per cent replied that they do have “job specifications for the job of beginning file 
clerk,” meaning that they do have requirements for entering this job. Let’s see what they are. 

Of the 73 per cent (773) only 70 per cent (541) have an educational requirement, which for 726 
(94 per cent) is high school graduation. Only 23 require more than that. 

As to “proficiency,” only 13 per cent of the 773 having requirements expect beginners to know 
how to file or be able to do this work. Raw recruits for training are all that is expected. Why is this? 

Is it because file clerks are not trained in schools? Or because they cannot be trained before employ- 
ment? Or because employers think their system is different from any other? Probably a combination 
of all these. But make no mistake about it, filing systems are basically the same, file clerks can be 
trained in schools, and schools will train them if and when employers demand them. How far in the 
future that will be can be guessed from the fact that employers are not yet demanding trained sten- 
ographers and typists. 

‘rom the report one gets the idea that OMs haven’t a very clear idea as to what is good production 
in this job. The range of requirement is from 100 to over 300 3 x 5 cards filed alphabetically in one 
hour. Quite a spread! 

The range for 8% x 11 sheets is the same—100 to over 300. 


Let’s see what the reporting committee recommends under the heading “Emerging Standards.” 


3 #5 Cards 8 x 11 Sheets 
Now (1950) 150 100 
Next Step 1953 200 150 
Third Step 1960 300 250 


Here’s a challenge to schools; not to see if they can meet the standards at the times stated for each, 
but to see if they cannot reach the 1960 standard now. 

If the above standards are all there is to it, why should employers not be able to employ good 
beginners now? Surely there is nothing difficult about meeting the standards set. Surely no employer 
can rightly assume that his filing is different from that of others. 

Of course there is a lot more to it than meets the eye in these simple standards—acquaintance 
with various filing systems and devices; familiarity with guide cards, folders, tabs, and other mate- 
rials; some understanding of the special superiorities of each filing system; geographical, numerical, 
and other variations from alphabetical ; cross-indexing ; handling-out cards or sheets; and transfer for 
storage purposes. All of these things can be taught. All are taught on the job in most cases and at great 
expense and inconvenience. 

No wonder the turnover in filing departments is low. Beginners accept the job and remain in it 
until they can learn shorthand in night school, or having learned it in day school, until they can get 
a shorthand job. Filing*is a major job from the standpoint of duties, training required, and pay. If 
it were treated as such by employers schools would do likewise, and students trained in filing would 
come to their jobs with an attitude towards it quite different from the present one. 

As to.mental and physical characteristics, there is the same wide spread of requirements. Even 
“good vision, with or without glasses” is requested by only 41 per cent of those having requirements ! 
Fifty-two per cent would like at least “apparent good health.” And 20 per cent only would like 

“finger and arm dexterity.” 
rave him Only 69 per cent of those having requirements consider “knowledge of alphabetic and number se- 
tors and quence” very important. What do you make of that? 

Fourteen per cent consider “spelling” unimportant. 

The Committee doesn’t mention either of the above items in its “Emerging Standard.” 


1 September and October numbers. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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In better schools 


wherever you go... <7 / 
IDENTIC practice . = = | _ 
filing sets 


..-- for the same IDENTIC-al {i 


P@CQASOMS Yes, wherever you go, you find Identic sets used of b 
for filing practice. That’s natural—for the outstanding advantages of 
Identic help teachers and students everywhere. Among these advan- for 
tages are: scho 
1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. this 
Materials and problems are similar to those of real business, giving siral 
realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades—often T 
cutting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. “= 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help hear 
Miss Rose Leske, University of Okla- you in testing, grading, and visual instruction. 
homa teacher, says: “We have used 
Remington Rand Identic Practice 
Sets since 1924. These same sets are thoroughly in modern filing methods. Send the coupon today for that 


In short, Identic will cut your costs, save your time, train your students 


still in use, and have been so satis- full information. . wou 
factory that many have been added ciali 
as enrollment increased.” S “* ‘ * : J wan 


FREE Showing of Filing Movie. 
Our full-color motion picture on fil- 
ing, “It Must Be Somewhere!” : — 
dramatizes filing problems in actual — : a ’ ; of ties 
business, and will interest your stu- p basic 
dents. Use the coupon. It 


Class in Filing at John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
using Identic Practice Filing Sets. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING 


7 tan peri 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 





School than 
Send me free literature on Remington Rand Identic educ 
Practice Filing Sets [] Vertical [ Visible Address catir 


C— | also want to arrange for a showing of your filing for | 
film “It Must Be Somewhere.” City Zone State grat 


5 ‘opy 50 by Inc. 
1528 Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 
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HOW MUCH SPECIALIZATION 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION? 





NE of the questions with which 

those of us in business educa- 
tion are faced is that of the specialist 
versus the generalist in our field. It 
seems to me that this question is one 
which should warrant much serious 
consideration on the part of those 
responsible for the programs of 
teacher-training institutions, the busi- 
ness curriculum in our high schools, 
and for those who represent the lead- 
ership in our national and local pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The pattern seems to be in college 
particularly, that a teacher either by 
preference or design seeks to become 
known as a specialist in some phase 
of business education — typewriting, 
shorthand, accounting, office ma- 
chines, distributive education, or law, 
for instance. In our large city high 
schools the same general situation 
seems to exist. On the face of it, 
this situation may seem to be a de- 
sirable one, and one to be encouraged 
j rather than discouraged. 


The Situation in Medicine 
The analogy to medicine may be 
argued—that if you have some heart 

ailment, you would prefer to visit a 
heart specialist; or if you have a 
nervous disorder, you would want 
the services of a nerve specialist. 
Similarly in our business education 
field, it seems reasonable to argue 
that if one wants to learn typing, he 
would prefer to be taught by a spe- 
cialist in typewriting; that if he 
wants to learn bookkeeping, he could 
expect to secure the best instruction 
from a teacher specializing in this 
subject. This type of reasoning is 
undoubtedly responsible for the spe- 
cialization as we see it today. On 
the leadership level in our profession, 
too, we find men and women labeled 
as specialists in typing, or authori- 
ties in shorthand, or bookkeeping, or 
basic business. 

_It seems that there may be a good 
bit of potential harm to the cause of 
business education in the pattern de- 
scribed above. The trend in educa- 
tion from both a philosophical and 
psychological standpoint has been to- 
ward the unification of education ex- 
periences ; that is to say, toward an 
individual who is “educated,” rather 
than one who possesses many bits of 
education. Today we talk about edu- 
cating the “whole” child, educating 
for total “life adjustment,” inte- 
grating educational experiences into 
@ meaningful “whole.” Psychology 
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by Galen Stutsman 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


has definitely broken with the ‘‘facul- 
ties” school, and is now committed 
to the gestalt concept. In schools this 
trend has resulted in various types 
of “core” curricula, the fusion of 
subject areas, and the conviction that 
we need to break down the barriers 
between the subject areas. The em- 
phasis of the current life adjustment 
philosophy is based on the realization 
that the life for which we are helping 





. non-commercial graduates for 
job openings.''? 


our students to adjust and to live 
more adequately is far too complex 
and integrated to be broken down 
into a number of little segments and 
studied piecemeal. 


Too Much Fragmentation 


In view of the above, it may well 
be asked of business educators 
whether we are tending toward such 
a concept of wholeness, or whether 
we are falling farther and farther 
behind the times when we insist that 
students secure a business education 
by taking a number of business 
“courses,” each one taught by a spe- 
cialist in that subject. The student is 
then expected by some mystical proc- 
ess—already disproven by gestalt psy- 
chology—to come out with a nicely 
integrated business education all 
ready to fit harmoniously into the 
enterprise with which he may become 
connected. 

In my opinion we may seriously 
ask ourselves just how healthy it is 









for business education to encourage 
teachers at either the high school or 
collegiate level to learn more and 
more about smaller and smaller seg- 
ments of our field. Naturally, I am 
not opposed to teachers learning 
more and becoming more skillful in 
their profession. But might it not 
be more in line with educational 
progress to encourage teachers to 
spend more time seeking ways to in- 
tegrate and unify students’ business 
training rather than to fret about 
ways of securing a faster carriage 
return in typing or any of the hun- 
dreds of minutiae about which we 
find articles in our professional 
magazines ? 

To any readers who may be ask- 
ing at this point how we are to get 
our students to type 60 words a min- 
ute, take shorthand dictation at 120, 
etc., etc., if we don’t specialize and 
drill, the answer may be suggested, 
“How really important is it that your 
students attain some of these stand- 
ards of which you are so proud?” 
Studies have shown that businessmen 
seldom complain about these items as 
compared with the numbers of times 
they complain about our graduates 
not being able to fit into their organi- 
zations, to work with other employees 
and supervisors, to understand the or- 
ganization of the company and the 
importance of their place in it. Un- 
less we in business education take 
our heads out of our specialties and 
start looking at the over-all job to be 
done, we are going to find the busi- 
ness world holding our training ever 
more in question, and justifiably pre- 
ferring non-commercial graduates for 
job openings. 


How Solve the Problem? 


Unfortunately, the problem of pro- 
viding this type of “whole” business 
education which is suggested is not 
as simple as we might wish. The 
teachers in high school are the prod- 
ucts of our teacher-training institu- 
tions wherein they were taught a 
number of specialized courses in 
business subjects. In effect they are 
in the same predicament as their stu- 
dents as far as being able to integrate 
and synthesize their piecemeal train- 
ing. Following the path of least re- 
sistance, they in turn teach special- 
ized courses in business subjects to 
their high school students and “pass 
the buck” to them to attempt to in- 
tegrate the myriad specialized bits of 
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business knowledge secured in the 
various classes. 

3ut, complain the college teachers, 
in addition to the fact that we 
learned in this manner ourselves, the 
administrators who need teachers ask 
for graduates who can teach short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
or some other combination. In order 
to place our college graduates we 
have to supply what the schools de- 
mand. Sometimes the blame is passed 
on to the writers and publishers of 
the textbooks as the villains of this 
piecemeal education. They in turn 
reply that their job is to produce 
books that will be bought, and that 
the teachers demand that certain de- 
tailed information be included, fre- 
quently against the better judgment 
of the authors. It seems, therefore, 
that we have a vicious cycle wherein 
any teacher, college, author, or ad- 
ministrator who might individually 
try to break out would find it costly 
and perhaps futile. Are we doomed, 
therefore, to be drawn farther and 
farther into the whirlpool and event- 
ually all sink together, or can we 
gradually move in the direction of 
progress through intelligent appraisal 
and joint action? The latter course, 
I am sure, is the one we would 
choose. 

While I do not pretend to have the 
answer to the problem presented 
above, here are a few suggestions 
which might serve as a starting point. 

1. It seems highly essential that 
the staff of the business education 
department of the high school or col- 
lege should itself be closely inte- 
grated, with plenty of opportunity 
for joint solution of teaching prob- 
lems. This is not the situation in 
most schools to my _ knowledge. 
There would be much greater oppor- 
tunity for the development of unity 
of purpose and goals to be attained 
if a spirit of teamwork existed and 
the problems of each teacher could 
be shared. 

2. It might be healthy to “un- 
specialize” our business staff by 
shifting the teachers around within 
this area in the school. For the 
typing teacher to teach accounting or 
basic business, or the shorthand 
teacher to teach business machines 
or secretarial science, should not only 
serve to broaden the understanding 
of the teachers but also make them 
increasingly aware of the inter- 
relationships existing between the 
subjects. 
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this matter of integrating in-schog 
and out-of-school learning experi. 
ences. 

We have a field which has so much 
to contribute in our students’ adjust. 
ment to everyday living that we shall 
be shortsighted indeed not to recog. 
nize our potentialities. We hay 
already been scolded by businessmen 
for our concern with speeds and 
other achievements which have very 
little practical application in business, 
Furthermore, we have been criticized 
frequently for not helping our stu- 
dents to become more discerning in 
their everyday business dealings. | 
hope we shall realize our responsi- 
bilities before it is too late and the 
job we should be doing is taken over 
by other departments in the school 
or by agencies outside of the school, 


3. A further step might be the 
joint development by the business 
staff of educational experiences for 
the students which would cut across 
all the individual subject lines and 
be aided by all the staff as required. 
Some schools have gone beyond this 
idea by having student experiences 
involve the entire facilities and staff 
of the school which, in reality, is our 
ultimate goal. 

4. A fourth step might be that of 
involving the business life of the 
community in the educational experi- 
ence of our students so that the tran- 
sition from school to business would 
be barely perceptible. It is true that 
some schools have done a fine job in 
this respect, but they are in a very 
small minority. By and large we 
have only scratched the surface in 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contents. The object of the game is to construct a de 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 17 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 10 and 75 and begin typing, line by line, 
Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—3Isp, 8% 
2—29sp, 3%, 6sp, 6% 
3—28sp, 1%, 14sp, 2% 
4—20sp, 4%, 2sp, 2%, 17sp, 1% 
5—18sp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, 19sp, 1%, Isp, 4% 
6—17sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 21sp, 1%, 4sp, 1% 
7—16sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 22sp, 1%, 5sp, 1% 
8—15sp, 1%, 4sp, 3%, 22sp, 1%, 7sp, 2% 
9—15sp, 1%, 4sp, 3%,20sp, 2%, 10sp, 1% 
10—15sp, 1%, 4sp, 3%, 18sp, 3%, 12sp, 1% 
11—8sp, 15%, 1ésp, 3%, 14sp, 1% 
12—7sp, 17%, 33sp, 1% 
13—6sp, 12%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 32sp, 1% 
14—5sp, 12%, 3sp, 3%, 2sp, 1%, 32sp, 1% 
15—4sp, 12%, 4sp, 3%, 3sp, 1%, 31sp, 1% 
16—3sp, 1%, lisp, 1%, 4sp, 9%, 30sp, 1% 
17—3sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 9%, Isp, 1%, 29sp, 1% 
18—3sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2% Isp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 9%, 3sp, 1%, 25sp, 1%, 
2sp, 1% 
19—3sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 5sp, 11%, 5sp, 1%, 20sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1% 
20—3sp, 1%, Isp, 13%, 2sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 18sp, 2%, 2sp, 3% 
21—7%, Isp, 7%, 2sp, 1%, Zsp, 2%, Zsp, 1%, 1ésp, 5%, Isp, 4% 
22—22sp, 4%, 2sp, 5%, 17sp, 9% 
23—2é6sp, 2%, 2sp, 12%, 6sp, 12% 
24—36sp, 5%, 7sp, 12% 
25—4Isp, 3%, 3sp, 8%, Isp, 1% 
26—44sp, 2%, 5sp, 1%, 3sp, 5% 
27—46sp, 10% 
28—40sp, 5% 
29—36sp, 4% 
30—IIsp, 6%, 11sp, 8% 
31—17sp, 11% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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is to be found in current literature 
which will serve as a criterion in the 
selection of teacher personnel. 
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responsi- pete 
and the Writing some ten years ago, 
ken oll Blowers’ pointed out that: “Careful 
e . - . . 
ie sc selection of a teacher-coordinator is 
sc ° : 
rs of the greatest importance. In addi- 
e sc . we . 
100. @ tio to qualifying as a vocational 
teacher and a conference leader, he 
| must possess those qualifications that 
P2279 ; ” 
fit one for the task.” The much- 






asked question: What qualifications 
should a teacher-coordinator of dis- 
tributive education have, remains to 
be answered in detail. However, the 
one valid criterion, applicable to any 
time, place, or situation, appears to 
be that the teacher-coordinator of 
distributive education should be a 
business-minded and business-trained 
educator. 

Lyndon? noted that “Even with the 
requirements as to actual work as 
stipulated in the George-Deen Act, 
it is not easy to get . . . teachers of 
suitable ability.” With the passage 
of years and with the impetus given 
to distributive education programs 
throughout the nation, this lack is still 
manifest. Several states have de- 
creased work-experience require- 
ments for proper certification in order 
to obtain teachers who are qualified 
to instruct in reimbursable programs. 
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Who Sets the Standards? 


Empirically, it would appear that 
general qualifying standards have 
been set by persons who are unaware 
of just what the position of teacher- 
coordinator entails. Several investi- 
gators are of the opinion that the first 
qualification should be occupational 
competency. The teacher-coordi- 
nator who is situated in a_ small 
community soon becomes a jack 
of all trades. The teacher-coordi- 
nator who is located in a large com- 
munity spends the major portion of 
his time in administrative and super- 
visory capacities; and the board of 
education which hires a person solely 
on his occupational competency is 
surely guilty of a grave error. Teach- 
ing skills, too, should not be slighted. 
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DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF D. E. COORDINATORS 


by Carl Kraushar 


Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, New York 


Vocational classes taught by compe- 
tent instructors with little practical 
knowledge have proved more suc- 
cessful and more valuable to students 
than those classes in which instruc- 
tion was given by experienced prac- 
tical men who were brought from 
the field for that sole purpose. 

Haas* believes that “Teachers of 
Distributive Education . . . should be 
qualified in the following areas: 

1. General Education 

2. Technical Training 

3. Professional Training 

4. Occupational Experience 

5. Teaching Experience.” 

Unfortunately, Haas has presum- 
ably failed to cite the all-important 
need for social experience which the 
teacher-coordinator must possess. 
This social experience factor would 
appear to be of extreme importance 
in the organizing and maintaining of 
a distributive education program. 
One such program requires the serv- 
ices of a person who can cope suc- 
cessfully with school administrators 
and businessmen to the end that a 
worth-while program may be launched 
and maintained. 


Function of State Departments 


The state education departments 
are probably in the best position 
to present minimal requirements 
for certification. Strong* would 
have them “include a definite pre- 
scribed number of courses in back- 
ground and professional training for 
certification in this field.” This is as 
it should be. It should be stressed, 
moreover, that mere completion of 
specific educational courses does not 
make the prospective teacher-coordi- 
nator effective. He must be made 
aware of the specific traits which 
should be developed if the teacher- 
coordinator is to be what the term 
implies. 

If we are to hold with Banks’, 
and much of the available evidence 
appears to bear this out, then one of 
these traits is the ability to “take on 
the role of the actor.” Actually, in 
practice, numerous occasions do occur 
in which histrionic ability on the part 
of the instructor would prove invalu- 
able. 

The teacher of distributive educa- 
tion, unlike the teacher in the aca- 


demic field, must be acceptable to two 


groups: The school administrators 
and the working-area businessmen. 
Working-area has been purposely 
substituted for community in describ- 
ing businessmen because students 
may be placed in part-time coopera- 
tive positions outside the physical 
limits of the school, or as it so often 
happens, in separate and distinct bor- 
dering communities. 

Acceptability as a local distribu- 
tive education teacher necessitates 
adequate consideration by both ad- 
ministrator and businessman to the 
problem of determining just what 
they want in their teacher-coordi- 
nator. All too often, the first and 
final decision is made by the admin- 
istrator, who, though fortified by an 
overpowering desire to do his best 
for the community and his young 
charges, is sadly lacking in business 
acumen. Consequently, his selection 
is limited to the obtaining of a capable 
teacher and little or no emphasis is 
placed on the descriptive adjectival 
term ‘‘business-minded.” 


What the School Should Look For 

The teacher of distributive educa- 
tion is required to have a wealth of 
information at his finger tips, plus 
an extensive knowledge of the vari- 
ous teaching techniques in his field. 
Only a broad educational background 
will enable a person to organize and 
maintain a program of this type. 
The caliber of teachers in this field 
throughout the country, early in 1937, 
was shown in an article appearing in 
the Monthly Labor Review: “95 per 
cent had a B.A., 53 per cent had at- 
tended a professional school. Of the 
93 per cent who had taken post-grad- 
uate work, 82 per cent had graduate 
degrees or specific certificates.” 

We may reasonably expect the 
structure of our society to become 
more complex. Educational needs 
will increase. Distribution will pre- 
sent more and greater problems. The 
overall picture and the integration of 
its many jig-saw units can be han- 
dled best by the person who has the 
greatest knowledge at his command. 
Professional Training 

It appears to be the practice in 
many schools when it is impossible 
to obtain a properly-qualified and 
competent teacher in distributive 
subjects, to permit someone from 
one of the other departments to take 
over. These teachers do not have the 
business-minded attitude so common 
in teachers who have attended profes- 
sional schools and who have had ex- 
tensive and appropriate work experi- 
ence. It may be safely said that those 
persons who are interested in attend- 
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ing a professional school and have 
work experience are more apt to be 
interested in their field of endeavor 
and are more apt to be acceptable to 
businessmen. The extent of their 
professional training should not be 
considered as indicative of their abil- 
ity as a teacher-coordinator. 


Teaching Experience 


To the casual observer, it would 
appear that the more teaching experi- 
ence, the better the teacher. Busi- 
ness is a dynamic field. Techniques 
and procedures are changing daily. 
The teacher who has become capable 
of handling specific teaching tech- 
niques, and who may, therefore be 
said to be “experienced,” will in all 
probability be unaware of new. de- 
velopments, care little about new 
methods, cling to his old ways, and 
his students may be expected to profit 
accordingly. Classroom teaching 
must be modified by business teaching 
techniques if the training given the 
student is to be effective. Continu- 
ous evaluation of curriculum content 
and vocational aims in light of busi- 
ness requirements should be upper- 
most in the minds of teachers of dis- 
tributive education. 


Technical Training 


The teacher-coordinator is required 
to develop programs and_ provide 
supervision which is supplemental 
to his normal teaching load. He must 
possess special skills to do so. He 
must know conference-leading tech- 
niques. He must be capable of pre- 
senting short-unit courses to exten- 
sion groups. He must be able to put 
on special programs, such as fashion 
shows, demonstrations, lectures, 
luncheons and dinners, and to make 
arrangements for outside speakers. 
He should have knowledge of special 
techniques, such as preparing teach- 
ing aids, writing business letters, han- 
dling people, organizing and develop- 
ing programs, and selecting student 
personnel. Above all, he must be 
skillful as a teacher; he must be able 
to put his material across to the dif- 
ferent and varied groups with whom 
he comes in contact. 


Social Training 


The teacher-coordinator must have 
the “ability to deal successfully with 

. . employers and administrators.”* 
Very few administrators may be said 
to possess adequate understanding of 
business ideas and ethics. On the 
other hand few, indeed, are the busi- 
nessmen who are understanding of 
the ideals and needs of schoolmen. 
The teacher-coordinator stands in an 
unenviable position. He is the no- 
man’s land on which business and 
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education may find a common foot- 
ing. The future of the entire distrib- 
utive education program hinges on 
the delicate manner in which the co- 
ordinator brings these usually antago- 
nistic groups together. 

The nature of the program requires 
that the teacher-coordinator work 
smoothly with faculty members and 
administrative personnel. This can 
be best accomplished if his techniques 
in handling people have been de- 
veloped to a high degree. This tech- 
nique is certainly just as important 
when it becomes necessary to obtain 
outside speakers, to borrow mer- 
chandise and equipment, and to re- 
ceive special considerations from dif- 
ferent sources. 


Health 


The effective teacher-coordinator 
may not confine himself to the class- 
room. In addition to the materials 
he must bring to his classes, he must 
take time out to make supervisory 
visits, to attend gatherings of a busi- 
ness and school nature, to develop 
new courses and programs, to serve 
as a consultant, to be active in local 
organizations. If these duties are 
to be properly discharged, physical 
and mental health are to be considered 
on a level equal to that of professional 
experience and _ educational back- 
ground. 


What Businessmen Should Look For 

The teacher-coordinator should not 
be expected to know how to operate 
each business wherein he may be ex- 
pected to place a student. Instead, he 
should have a general understanding 
of business and business principles ; 
he should have an understanding atti- 
tude toward business. The business- 
man does not want anyone to run his 
business for him. Above all, he should 
be resourceful in his interpretation 
of business needs into educational 
techniques. 


Social Training 


The businessman is vitally inter- 
ested in the social training of the 
teacher-coordinator. He wants his 
problems presented to school admin- 
istrators, as he sees them. He is 
interested in the program only as long 
as it is of practical value to him. It 
is only after he has had experience 
with the program in operation that he 
develops an appreciation of its prin- 
ciples and values. The teacher-co- 
ordinator, therefore, becomes the 
public relations officer for the school 
in the field of distributive education. 
Inasmuch as his work often takes 
him into many business establish- 
ments, he quite often is the only 
school representative in the entire 
business community. 


Technical Training 


In small communities, the teacher. 
coordinator is often called upon to 
set up on-the-job training programs, 
serve in executive positions on mer- 
chant associations and __ business 
bureaus, Chambers of Commerce, 
and Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions 
Clubs. He should be acquainted with 
conference-leading techniques and 
parliamentary procedures. He should 
be acquainted with the purposes of 
the various organizations which are 
nation-wide in operation. He should, 
too, attempt to develop a manner and 
bearing which is considered to be 
fitting and proper to a person in his 
capacity and position. 

Perseverance and Drive 

The teacher-coordinator should 
have a favorable record showing ini- 
tiative, perseverance and drive. All 
communities are ridden with their 
lethargic elements. Inasmuch as the 
teacher-coordinator may be consid- 
ered to represent an impartial posi- 
tion, he can quite often serve as a 
mediator and thereby effect operative 
programs to the good of the com- 
munity. 


Summary 


In selecting a teacher of distribu- 
tive education, the employing agency 
would be wise in making its choice 
after sincere deliberation into the fol- 
lowing areas of competency: 

Competency as a Teacher 

Competency as a Businessman 

Competency as an Individual 

Overall Competency (an _ evalua- 
tion of the other areas in relation to 
the needs inherent in the job) 

Once a suitable choice of an in- 
structor is made, and only then, we 
can look forward to the proper and 
adequate development of a distribu- 
tive education program, tailor-made 
to fit the community’s needs. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN BOOKKEEPING* 


HE same problems are confront- 

ing teachers of bookkeeping today 
as have perplexed them for many 
years. These problems might all be 
included under the question: What 
bookkeeping should be taught in high 
schools, and to whom shall it be 
taught ? 


Problem 1.—Heterogeneous Grouping 

Conditions in New York City 
schools vary from school to school, 
but in most schools there are large 
classes in which there are different 
types of pupils. There are pupils who 
are taking commercial subjects be- 
cause there are no other subjects in 
the academic high schools which they 
can take—either because they have 
failed, because they do not want to 
go to college, or because they do not 
want to go to a vocational school to 
learn a trade. They take commercial 
subjects because these subjects are 
offered in the academic high schools, 
and because some of them feel they 
might learn something which will 
help them earn a living. 

In the same classes, there are other 
pupils who take commercial work 
because they feel they can get pass- 
ing grades without too much effort, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
interested in learning bookkeeping. 

There are, too, the regular com- 
mercial course pupils who plan to 
enter business, and who want to get 
everything possible out of the course. 
These pupils may or may not be 
bright, but at least, they are willing 
to learn—they desire to become book- 
keepers, office workers, or to combine 
bookkeeping and stenographic work. 
In the same class there may even be 
pupils who intend to go to college. 
The first problem which presents it- 
self is how to teach all of these pupils 
in One class. 


Problem 2.—Regents Requirements 


The second problem which book- 
keeping teachers face is that they are 
rigidly bound to a course of study 
which will prepare pupils to pass the 
Regents Examination. When teach- 


ers are asked why they do not have 


more practice sets with business 
papers, or why they do not teach 
more payroll work, the answer usual- 
ly is that it is not included in the 
Regents Examination, and “I have to 
Prepare my pupils to pass the ex- 
amination.” 

* Based on an address delivered at the New 


York State Association for Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts, April 12, 1950. 
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by Bertram E. Weiss 


New Utrecht High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We may question whether this 
feeling is correct or not, but if the 
feeling exists, then there is a prac- 
tical difficulty which teachers feel 
they face. There is very little flexi- 
bility in the bookkeeping course of 
study until the pupil has passed four 
terms of bookkeeping. In third-year 
bookkeeping, there is some degree of 
freedom. Moreover, only the better 
pupils reach this year of the subject, 
so that at the third-year level, the 
problems mentioned solve themselves. 


Problem 3.—Type of Subject Matter 


The third problem which faces 
bookkeeping teachers is inherent in 
the subject itself. Bookkeeping is a 
cumulative subject. If the first unit 
of work is not taught thoroughly, 
then all succeeding units cannot be 
taught. In the second-term classes, 
there are always several pupils who 
are not passing, not because they do 
not know the second-term’s work, 
but because they should never have 
received passing grades in the first 
term of the work. 

Absence in bookkeeping classes is 
one of the chief causes of failure be- 
cause of this cumulative aspect of the 
subject. It is common practice in 
class instruction to retard the class to 
the pace of the slowest pupil. An- 
other problem inherent in the subject 
is that the school situation is not sim- 
ilar to the real business situation. For 
instance, many failures in school are 
caused by inability of pupils to read 
transactions. Reading of  transac- 
tions, and the understanding of what 
is read are important skills required 
in school. But in business, pupils do 
not read transactions in textbooks, 
and this lack of skill in reading may 
not be so important as it seems to us 
in school. 

To recapitulate, there are three 
problems in bookkeeping instruction 
which face bookkeeping teachers to- 
day: 

1. Problem of teaching various 

types of pupils in the same class. 

2. Problem of rigidity of course of 

study. 

3. Problems inherent in the subject 

itself. 

a. cumulative aspect of the sub- 

ject 

b. school difficulties which do 
not exist in business. 


Can these problems be solved ? 


Practical Individual Guidance 


For many years, the writer was of 
the opinion that the first problem 
could be solved by limiting bookkeep- 
ing classes to those who can succeed 
in them, and by further limiting the 
number to those who will reasonably 
be able to get positions as bookkeep- 
ers. In recent years, this opinion has 
been changed because the means of 
prognosis, either by tests, study of 
pupil records, or teacher opinion 
based on knowledge of the pupil in 
other subjects, are not reliable. A 
slow learner who is really desirous 
of becoming a bookkeeper can suc- 
ceed whereas a bright pupil who does 
not exert himself may fail. Any pupil 
who wants to learn bookkeeping, but 
whose guidance counselor or teacher 
does not think he is able to do so, 
should be advised not to take the sub- 
ject, but if he insists on taking it, he 
should be given an opportunity to do 
so. 

For pupils who do not want to 
become bookkeepers, but who want 
some clerical training, there has been 
developed a year’s course in record 
keeping. This is followed by the 
course in clerical office practice. In 
some of our large high schools, there 
are parallel classes in bookkeeping 
and in record keeping, and pupils 
may be transferred during the first 
term from one class to the other. 
If a pupil in the bookkeeping class 
does not seem able to keep up with 
the work, he is transferred to the rec- 
ord keeping class, and pupils in rec- 
ord keeping who are doing excep- 
tionally good work may be trans- 
ferred to bookkeeping. These pupils 
may require a good deal of individual 
help to have them “catch up” in book- 
keeping. 

We must be careful not to let the 
counterpart of Gresham’s law take 
effect, namely, that the easier course 
will drive the more difficult course 
out of circulation. For this reason, 
we should restrict record keeping to 
those whom we feel cannot succeed 
in bookkeeping, unless these slower 
pupils want to stay in the bookkeep- 
ing class. The brighter pupil should 
take bookkeeping because in the 
bookkeeping class, he will get all of 
the values of record keeping and the 
additional values of bookkeeping, and 
furthermore, he will have work more 
in keeping with his ability. 

The new philosophy of education 
is that students must succeed, and 


this philosophy is correct, but at the 
same time, the brighter pupil should 
be compelled to work to the limit of 
his capacity. In the record keeping 
classes, the brighter pupil will not 
have to work to his capacity, and so 
he should not be permitted to take the 
subject. It is wrong for us to devel- 
op the type of pupil whose only de- 
sire is to pass a subject with the 
minimum amount of effort. 


Keep Course Requirements Flexible 

The setting up of these record 
keeping classes not only decreases the 
range of ability of the pupils left in 
the bookkeeping classes, but, at the 
same time, helps solve the problem 
of rigidity of the course of study. 
There is no Regents Examination in 
record keeping, and the course of 
study can be adjusted to suit the 
needs of the students. At the present 
time, there is a very wide variation 
in the subject matter of record keep- 
ing — some schools have courses in 
which pupils really do simplified 
bookkeeping, and some have elimi- 
nated all of the work done in book- 
keeping. Between these two ex- 
tremes, there are all sorts of com- 
binations. 

In the regular bookkeeping classes, 
the syllabus is still too rigid. In the 
last few years, the Regents Examina- 
tion has become a much easier test— 
in fact, it is tending to become an 
examination in bookkeeping and not 
one in accounting, although it still 
has a long way to go. There is every 
reason to believe that the examina- 
tion will be modified if the teachers 
of the subject feel that it should be 
changed. 

There are two schools of thought 
in regard to the subject matter of 
bookkeeping. One is to teach pupils 
the work they will do as beginning 
bookkeepers — preparation of busi- 
ness papers, journalizing, posting, 
and the taking of the trial balance. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who feel that bookkeeping must in- 
clude adjusting and closing entries, 
the preparation of classified state- 
ments, and the interpretation of these 
statements by means of the various 
ratios. 

Between these two extremes, the 
proper level of instruction may be 
found. The work of the beginning 
bookkeeper should be stressed much 
more than it is. If the vocational aim 
is accepted as the most important aim 
of bookkeeping, it is essential that 
bookkeeping teachers give real voca- 
tional training. This means the work 
of the beginning bookkeeper. At the 
same time, mechanical teaching 
should be avoided. Pupils should un- 
derstand the reasons why they do 
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what they do. This concept requires 
that instruction go further than the 
trial balance, and that pupils should 
be shown how statements are pre- 
pared. 

In first-year bookkeeping, the bal- 
ance sheet approach should be kept, 
not because the pupils should be able 
to prepare balance sheets, but because 
they should know the ultimate use to 
which their records will be put, and 
because they should not work as 
automatons, but should see the en- 
tire picture. Each subdivision of 
the subject should be taught from 
the balance sheet approach. Pupils 
get a much clearer insight into the 
work of the bookkeeper if this ap- 
proach is used not only at the begin- 
ning of the term, but, wherever pos- 
sible, in the development of the topics 
within the syllabus. Nevertheless, it 
is not necessary to train pupils to 
prepare classified statements as they 
are required to do at present. 

They should know what a classi- 
fied statement is—they should know 
the difference between current assets 
and fixed assets, but it is doubtful 
if they will ever be called upon to 
prepare such a statement unless they 
become professional accountants after 
they have had college training. As a 
matter of fact, classified statements 
are usually prepared for the smaller 
business firms because they are re- 
quested by banks, and a printed form 
is furnished. If it is believed that 
pupils should be taught how to pre- 
pare classified statements, then they 
should, at least, be given the forms 
to fill out. They should not be re- 
quired to memorize where each item 
appears, in what column it appears, 
and where the sub-totals are placed. 

Much more stress is placed on ad- 
justing entries than is justified. With 
the exception of merchandise inven- 
tory, very few of the smaller con- 
cerns make adjustments. The larger 
concerns always employ public ac- 
countants. Pupils should be taught 
to understand what adjustments are 
rather than how to do the job of ad- 
justing the books. 

Our pupils must be taught the use 
of columnar journals, as they are 
used in every business today. If only 
the illogical columns used on the Re- 
gents Examination are stressed, our 
pupils will not have the ability to 
adapt themselves to any business in 
which they may become employed. 
Payroll work, too, must be stressed 
much more than it has been in the 
past. The use of columns for pay- 
rolls, social security, withholding tax, 
and various expenses is essential in 
modern bookkeeping. 

Let us put our combined efforts 
toward getting the courses of study 


changed so that they will reflect busi- 
ness conditions, and so that'they will 
be adaptable to community and pupil 
needs. 


Individualize Instruction 


As to the problems inherent in the 
subject of bookkeeping itself, we 
must learn to use new methods, 
We must individualize our instruc. 
tion. We must have less class 
work, more group instruction, and 
more individual work on projects, 
This will solve the problem of 
gearing the pace to the slowest pupil. 
Of course, this sounds idealistic, and 
some practical person is going to ask 
how we are going to individualize 
instruction if our end-term goals are 
the same for all pupils. If all pupils 
must take the same Regents Exami- 
nation at the end of two years, it is 
difficult to have group and individual 
work. It is possible, however, be- 
cause the end-term goal and the Re- 
gents Examination should be the 
minimum — not the maximum re- 
quired of pupils. If our work is 
planned properly, this minimum will 
be reached with all pupils, and _ the 
brighter pupils will have an enriched 
course. 

The elementary schools stress the 
fact that they do not have 100 per 
cent promotion, but have continuous 
progress. This will be the ultimate 


goal—take each pupil where you find 


him, at whatever point he _ has 
reached, and continue his instruction 
from that point. We shall not reach 
this goal in the near future — our 
teachers are more subject-minded 
than the elementary school teachers 
—we still feel that there is a mini- 
mum which a pupil must reach each 
semester, but the closer we come to 
the idea of continuous progress the 
better it will be. Our teachers should 
learn how to handle group instruc- 
tion, and to have more individualized 
work. The better pupil will not be 
held down to the pace of the slowest, 
nor will the slowest be forced to go 
at a pace at which he cannot learn. 
We will be teaching from the view- 
point of mental hygiene. 

Finally we should not make the 
subject more difficult than it is. Some 
teachers seem to have as their motto, 
“Why make it difficult, when with a 
little more effort, you can make tt 
impossible.” 

Some teachers require pupils to 
analyze transactions by saying, “the 
asset cash increases, therefore the 
cash account is debited.” If a pupil 
varies slightly from the required 
wording, even though it is obvious 
that he understands what he is say- 
ing, the teacher is very much upset. 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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USE CHARTS TO MOTIVATE TYPING 


N a previous article in the Septem- 
ber, 1950 issue of this magazine 
the writer pointed out the real pur- 
poses that should be recognized in 
evaluation of student progress in 


typewriting. It was pointed out that 


the best evaluation is student engi- 
neered and in reality becomes another 
teaching device. Evaluation technique 


should always produce a challenge to 


the student, and make him a party to 


the measurement and evaluation of 
his own work. 

An analysis of gross words a min- 
ute versus net words a minute was 
made. It was pointed out that the net 
words a minute technique provides 
an adequate base for evaluation of 
progress since it permits the accept- 
ance of work that in many cases 
would not be acceptable by business. 

The use of timing as a teaching 
technique rather than as a _ test 
measuring device was discussed. 
Timing within itself is superficial 
since it is not a part of real office 
practices. Its real justification then, 
must be based upon its value as an 
instructional aid. 


Motivation Based on Gross WAM Charts 


Now, since it is understood that 
the measuring of achievement in 
terms of recorded timed writings is 
only a portion of the application of 
timed procedures in typewriting in- 
struction, teachers should direct at- 
tention to the improvement of this 
phase of the instructional program. 
Charts and devices for evaluating 
speed and accuracy progress should 
be based upon attainment in terms of 
gross words per minute. Every stu- 
dent has a desire to know how he is 
doing and should be induced to 
measure progress in terms of type- 
writing speed achieved on timed writ- 
ings. 

The practice may not be as “evil” 


as it may seem, if those timed writ- 
ings remain a part of the regular in- 
structional program and do not take 
on the aspect of being a “test,” the 
most feared “demon” of many type- 
writing students. 


Standards Should Be Public 


Standards and objectives should 
not be a deep secret, but instead, 
should be the most familiar item in 
the class routine. Every student 
should know what will be expected 
of him at the end of the semester 
and should possess a map which will 
lead him toward the desired goals. 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


by E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


This is where the weekly require- 


ments chart, typewriting score chart, 


and the typewriting personal attain- 


ment chart enter on the scene. The 
weekly attainment chart contains in- 
formation as to the length of writings 


WEEKLY REQUIREMENTS FOR SPEED AND 
ACCURACY FOR BEGINNING TYPING 
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A speed of 30 wam (gross) is the minimum 
for passing. The average and upper 10 per cent 
speeds are based upon experience. More cases 
might slightly change the standards presented. 


WEEKLY REQUIREMENTS FOR SPEED AND 
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A speed of 48 wam (gross) is the minimum 
for passing. 


used each week. It indicates the gross 
speed that should be attained weekly 
to meet minimum requirements to be 
average or to rank in the upper ten 
per cent of the class. It also gives in- 
formation as to the maximum num- 
ber of errors permitted on a writing 
to be considered acceptable and 
marketable. A chart is presented for 
first and second semester college 
typewriting classes. The use of these 
charts should not be arbitrary but 
should be considered flexible and 
should be changed to conform to 
school standards. The most important 
feature of this entire procedure, is 
the fact that weekly minimums are 
established for each week of the 


course and that any student can 
readily see how he ranks in regard to 
where he should be for that week if 
he expects to acquire a marketable 
skill at the end of the course. These 
charts should be posted on the class 
bulletin board on the first day of 
class and be allowed to remain there 
throughout the entire course. 


Use of Typing Score Chart 


A typewriting score chart should 
also be posted on the bulletin board 
the first day of class, although it is 
only used for final evaluation of 
student progress. The attainments for 
final marking purposes will coincide 
with the final week achievement on 
the weekly requirements. The score 
chart should combine the elements of 
speed and accuracy into one com- 
posite score based upon accomplish- 
ments which are considered as 
marketable. It will be noticed that ex- 
cessive errors can not be made up 
by increased speed. Quality must 
exist in both speed and accuracy. In- 
creased accuracy produces a premium 
at the same speed level. A student 
making more than seven errors on a 
ten-minute writing should not be 
given more than a “c” mark. Like- 
wise, work having more than one 
error per minute should not be con- 
sidered for evaluating purposes. The 
scores obtained for evaluating a 
student’s work may be obtained from 
a personal achievement graph, which 
will be explained later. 


Personal Attainment Chart 


The third item in this, group of 
evaluating devices is one that is 
permanently placed in the hands of 
the student. A personal attainment 
chart should contain three basic ele- 
ments of information which are of 
value to every student interested in 
his personal progress. The top part 
of the chart should provide a place 
to record the number of errors on the 
writing recorded for that week. 
Weekly minimum attainments for 
three levels of performance taken 
from the weekly requirements may 
be indicated at the bottom of the 
chart. In the middle of the chart there 
may be a form for plotting the in- 
dividual student’s weekly progress. 
Plotted on the chart and duplicated 
with the basic form there should be 
indicated the minimum, average, and 
upper ten per cent for first and 
second semester typewriting classes. 
(These curves can be plotted from 
the achievement of previous classes 
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or, on arbitrary norms if experience 
is not adequate.) This arrangement 
serves to notify the student the very 
first week when his rate of progress 
reaches the danger zone and where 
he stands in terms of the achievement 
of previous classes. If a student in 
the second semester typewriting class 
makes 40 words per minute for ex- 
ample in the eighth week, his chart 
will warn him that he is near the 
minimum progress for passing. If he 
should make 47 words per minute in 
the eighth week, he could see that he 
was average and if his rate of 
progress follows the broken line, his 
speed and accuracy will be average. 


An Example of The Use of Charts 


Let us take the case of “Joe 
Adams” as an example. Joe is en- 
rolled in the second semester of type- 
writing and began the course with a 
speed of 35 words per minute with 
three errors on a ten-minute writing. 
An examination of his chart reveals 
erratic progress. However, Joe was 
aware of his failing situation in the 
fifth week and the sixteenth week 
when he dropped below the minimum 
line. His chart also tells him that he 
has consistently been below average 
in his progress and achievement. He 
knows that as far as speed and ac- 
curacy go, he can expect a low “C” 
or “D” mark. This is revealed by his 
chart and definitely was not given by 
the instructor of the course. How- 
ever, had it not been for the chart and 
the fact that it made Joe realize in 
the fifth week that he was in danger 
of failing, he might have drifted 
along aimlessly until near the end of 
the course when it would have been 
too late to produce change. Resulting, 
of course, in Joe’s failing the course. 

Charts of this type place the task 
of evaluation directly on the student 
and notify him immediately as to the 
kind of progress he is making in re- 
lation to established standards. A 
student is notified of failure in time 
for something to be done about it 
before the end of the course. The use 
of these devices promote even and 
continuous improvement. At no time 
is the pressure for improvement great 
but at all times it is constant. The 
student does not have an opportunity 
to let down in his work. 


Personal Achievement Graph 


This graph is different from those 
commonly used in that it contains a 
constant challenge to improve the 
work being done, but yet warns the 
student against trying to reach a 
speed that can’t be repeated again and 
again. The graph is based upon the 
principle that real typing ability is 
found in that performance that can 
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be repeated day after day. In using 
this graph, the term is broken into 
intervals of two or three weeks de- 
pending on the wishes of the in- 
structor. Whatever the interval of 
time may be, a student must show an 
improvement in speed during that 
time with acceptable accuracy as in- 
dicated by the weekly requirement 
chart, or his previous speed is lost 
and he will have to start over again 
from the zero point. 

After having faced a condition 
where he could not continue to make 
progress during the time interval, a 
student will be very careful when 
starting over, so that he will type at 
speeds under which acceptable ac- 
curacy can be retained and improved 
upon in weekly progress. This tech- 
nique induces the student to work at 
those rates which are stable and con- 
stant and can be reproduced under 
normal circumstances. Evaluation 
techniques must eliminate the speed 
attained by “luck” and can never be 
reached again. This graph accom- 
plishes that objective and permits the 
retaining of that speed with accuracy 
that can be held day in and day out. 

When a student loses his mark on 
the chart by failing to make progress 
during the time interval a blank strip 
of paper may be pasted or thumb 
tacked over his previous attainment. 
When progress is made, a tip of a 
different color is placed on the end 
of the bar. For example; the first bar 
could be blue, then during the next 
time interval a red tip may be used, 
and a green tip may be used during 
the third time interval, etc. The color 
of the bar placed after the name of a 
student who has had to start over 
will indicate when he got back to 
standard performance in terms of 
accuracy which is the only require- 
ment for being placed on the graph. 
After getting on the graph, a student 
can only stay by retention of the ac- 
curacy and speed improvement dur- 
ing each time interval. The accuracy 
requirements in the weekly require- 
ments are near 90 per cent and are 
considered as the minimum for effi- 
cient achievement in typewriting. 


The Final Score 


The speeds placed on the graph 
during the last time interval are the 
ones used for arriving at final marks 
from the score chart. The errors will 
have to be taken from the individual 
writings or recorded in small num- 
bers in the margin of the chart after 
the student’s name. The final score 
should be derived from the average 
of several writings during the final 
time interval because this average is 
nearer a true indication of the stu- 


dent’s real ability. The work derive 
from the score chart should in ny 
case be the final course grade, by 
instead, should serve as one of the 
components that make up the cours 
grade. It should probably coun 
somewhere between twenty-five and 
fifty per cent of the course mark 
The chart score should, at a mini- 
mum, be passing before the student 
can receive credit in the course. 
The chart should be set up on reg. 
ular ruled graph paper having ten 
squares to the inch. Enough space 
should be left between the names of 
students to permit the recording of 
both five- and ten-minute writings. 


Summary 


Experience has shown that these 
devices do much toward providing 
motivating stimuli that are ever 
present, yet, are not of a nature that 
create nervous tension in the student, 
Students also tend to make regular 
weekly progress in both speed and 
accuracy and also develop skills that 
are retained and can be reproduced 
under normal circumstances. These 
evaluating devices are based upon 
the concept that any skill once at- 


tained, must be repeated before the J 


student or the instructor acknowl- 
edges its accomplishment. There is 
also less tendency for creation of long 
plateaus when there is constant moti- 
vation for improvement. Experience 
also indicates that this system oper- 
ates as a student progress measuring 
device that operates itself; the in- 
structor does not grade, pass, or fail 
the student. Instead, each student is 
in competition with a standard and 
measures and evaluates his own 
progress week by week, in terms of 
the standard itself. 

Examination of these devices will 
show, as experience has, that giving 
notice to a student of the direction 
his progress is taking each week per- 
mits an early discovery of deficiencies 
and will lead to analysis of difficulties 
and the application of corrective 
techniques while there is still time to 
really do something about correcting 
the student’s shortcomings. 

Finally, it is suggested that the 
gross words per minute method of 
measuring speed when used with 
limitations on errors as indicated in 
these devices, more nearly approaches 
actual practice than does the net 
speed method. Instructors can only 
find the answer for themselves con- 
cerning the best method of evalua 
tion, through experimentation with 
these and many other devices and 
techniques which may be employed 
in evaluation and motivation of stu- 
dent progress in typewriting. 
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irse, 
> On reg. 
ving ten Y LETTER 22 LETTER 22 (Continued) 
aa —— Insertions, 
ees . , re , eletions, deletions 

rding of Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides ; 
iting. Bo. : ; 

The I enfield Manufacturing Co. 4. Show concrete slab or block extending 

70 North Street, Chicago 12, Illinois at least 2 inches above existing grade. I think we had bet- 
at these We have reviewed your undated plans Better leave out that ter say it this way. 
roviding ; eae The drawing does not indicate where 
re ever fm and suggest the following changes I had better start caulking is to be used. I got myself all in- 
‘ure that again. volved there. Say, 


did I say where the 


student, If you wish to have your system included 
caulking is to be 


regular in the Factory Fabrication List of Ap- 


“Il ’ proved Systems Genes tetown- fac paneer 
ilis that : ea 
roduced tory and after sys- Caulking is required at the drip caps of 
These etal all the exterior openings and at the 
d= upon we suggest Make that skirting. 
cet at: it ts suggested that you make the follow- 5. The step stringers have no founda- 
ce : g ing changes in the plans which you have tions. A slab or block—a concrete slab 
‘h we _— Cross out that have or block extending at least 2 inches above 
. Py z before submitted. the existing grade is required. 
rage Colon. 


nt moti- : . 6. 18 inches is required from the ground 
1. The 2x6 inch sills lack stiffnes / : 
inch sills lack stiffness. We to the underside of the wood. That won't do at all, 


perience : : 
suggest as an economical solution the in- i 
either. 


nN. oper- ; a 
asuring corporation of sills in floor panel, the 

eae omission of 2x8 blocking, and the u 5 : 

the in- two 2x10’ 8 se of : ; The distance between the ground and the 

fail wo 2x10’s. Oh, that’s saying too 3 : ici 

or fal : - Mak underside of the wood is not sufficient. 
ident is omg mere. sane A minimum distance of 18 inches is re- 
ird and om quired. 


's own M@ 4” economical solution would be to in- 
arms of fm Corporate the sills with the floor panels, 

to omit the 2 x 8 inch blockings Leave the s off in 
ses. will blocking, will you? 


We will approve this system if you will 
send us—your system will be approved 
when the plans are revised as suggested. 
Send—please send 14 sets of the com- 


giving [and to use two 2+x10’s with a ledge 
irection I receive the joists ; oe pleted revised drawings, reduced to 8% 
bing by 13 inches. For positive identification 


ek per- 
ciencies 
ficulties 
rrective 
time to 
‘recting #3. The eaves anchorage on the roof panel 
is weak, and the nails indicated as anchors Very truly yours That is 
vat the could not be driven in the confined spaces 
hod of —as the anchorage nails cannot be driven 
1 with in such confined spaces. A satisfactory 
ated in {@ anchorage will result from locking the 
roaches plate down with nails and by using the 
he net 1x6 inch fascia nailed to the top and 
n only § bottom to tie the roof structure to the 
2s con JR Wall. 
evalua- 
n with 
es and Copyright 1950, by Herbert A. Tonne 
ploy’ ed All rights reserved 
of stu- 


2. The walls have no positive ties with mark Let’s change that. 


the floor. The dowel indicated in your 
drawings should be locked with a nail at 
the sole plate and at the floor. 


Each drawing, for positive identification, 
should bear the date of completion by 
you. 


Sincerely yours, Did I say dear sirs 
or gentlemen at the 
beginning of the let- 
ter? Always make it 
gentlemen in my 
letters — will you 
please? 








(Continued on next page) 
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Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





Senator Isiah Upham 
Room 537, Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


I am in receipt of your communication 
of December 20, enclosing a letter from 
Mrs. B. F. Kern relative to improve- 
ments—You sent us the letter from Mrs. 
B. F, Kern in which she expresses dis- 
satisfaction with improvements made on 
her property by the Folmes-Anville 
Company, the cost of which was financed 
by a loan—with the proceeds of a loan, 
insured under Title II], under Clause 4, 
of the National Home Ownership Act. 


According to the Act, the banks are 


Banks, such as this one, are given no 
control over the agreement or contract 
between the borrower and a dealer about 
the work to be performed. As you know 


The N.H.O.A. does not lend money. Pri- 
vate lending institutions make the loans 
and then the transaction is later subse- 
quently reported to the government 
agency for insurance if the lending insti- 
tution is qualified. If the institution sus- 
tains a loss, it then may file claim for 
recovery and then the contract is turned 
over to this agency for collection. Thus, 
you can see that neither this bank nor 
the N.H.O.A. had power to control the 
selection of material or workmanship. 
Mrs. Kern was free to select her own 
dealer. Therefore, as you can see, Mrs. 
Kern 


Mrs. Kern’s recourse is, therefore, wholly 
against the dealer company. We—it is 
suggested that she continue making regu- 
lar installment payments to us and take 
action against the dealer to protect her 
interests. 


It is, however, our sincere desire to co- 
operate with Mrs. Kern, 


A copy of her letter—of Mrs. Kern’s 
letter is being sent to the Business Credit 
Association with the thought that they 
may be able to prevail—to see if they 
may work with her—with Mrs. Kern to 
remedy any justifiable complaint she may 
have against the dealer. In accordance 
with your request, Mrs. Kern’s letter is 
returned herewith. 


We had better 
there again. 


Better leave that out. 


Leave out 
you can see 


That isn’t necessary 


I guess you had bet- 
ter leave that here- 


with out. 





LETTER 24 





Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 





Dear Sergeant Mastbaum 


Thank you for your letter of Novem- 
ber 12 


That’s Walter, 
# A11,539,652; he is 
a master sergeant 
and his address is 
Ordnance Co. 11, 
Base Ordnance Sup- 
ply Division N, c/o 
Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


No, let’s make that 


start 


that as 


No matter how busy we are, we always 
are delighted to hear from former em- 
ployees 


from members of—on the staff who are 
in the armed services 


who are overseas. 


You have, without doubt, statutory right 
to be restored to your position when re- 
lieved of active military or naval 


duty. Particular care should be taken— 
You should take particular care to apply 
to us 


to our personnel division for restoration 
or else your rights might be forfeited. 


Your present concern 


about your future is most understandable. 
Your interest in starting a small manu- 
facturing business 


enterprise with your brother is com- 
mendable. I think that there is little 
doubt that you could secure financial aid 
if your project is sound. 


I think, however, that you should also 
consider the advantages and opportuni- 
ties for service in a well established firm 
like ours, where you—especially since you 
have already established an excellent 
service record. 


Your concern 


Your uncertainty as to whether this busi- 
ness will continue beyond the immediate 
var period is something—is a factor 
about which—for which I have no final 
answer. No one can tell what will hap- 
pen in the future. 


There is no absolute security in any type 
of business, but your record should make 
you useful in many different 


in any one of a number of different busi- 
ness services which give evidence of per- 
manency. With your army training, this 
problem should be no serious concern 
for—to you. 


Your interesting Jetter was circulated 


around the office and 


several of the folks should be writing 
you in the near future as a consequence. 


If we can be of any specific help to you, 
please let us know. 


Make that 


Better say 


Paragraph 


Drop the naval 


Make that 


Right after restora- 
tion put “within 4 
days after termina 
tion of active sery- 
ice in the Army.” 


Leave out the “pres- 
ent.” 


Say 


I have two sentences 
starting with “your” 
up ahead. Will you 
please change one 
around. 


I wonder if I am 
sound in encourag- 
ing him to stay in 
the business. I think 
so. I'll put the letter 
on the chief’s desk 
so as to be sure that 
he approves. 


No 


o, better say 


Better 


No, better leave that 
out. I’ll write Walt 
a personal letter. On 
second thought, leave 
it in. 


Sign that Cordially 


— 
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TEACHING ACCRUED EXPENSES 


by Morris S. Goller 
Grover Cleveland High School 


Queens, New York 


Aim 

To develop the need for taking into ac- 
count at the time the books are closed the 
accrued expenses and the resulting liabil- 
ities. 


Illustrative Materials 

a. Accounts for interest cost and profit 
and loss. 

b. Peter Davis’ 60-day, 6% note, dated 
Dec. 1, for $2000. 

c. Condensed Profit and Loss Statement 
for 1947. 

d. Condensed Balance Sheet for 1947. 


Motivation 

The interest cost account shows a bal- 
ance of $90 on Dec. 31. Show how the in- 
terest expense on the note of Dec. 1 affects 
the cost of interest for the year 1947. 

What adjustments must be made _ to 
show the correct information on the state- 
ments ? 


Presentation 
Interest expense incurred and paid is 


Interest expense incurred but not paid is 


What is the adjusting entry to record 
the amount unpaid or ACCRUED? Debit 
_ expense and credit interest pay- 
able. 

Therefore, what is the correct expense 
for the year? $100. 

On which financial statement do we 
show the liability, interest payable? 


Drill and Application 

Dec. 31 

Balance Accrued 
a taterest Coct ....c065s $30 
Wk” 80 40 
eee 100 
oS Saree Jide ei 200 


Account 


Summary 


What did we learn to-day? 
What is the effect of accrued expenses 
on the statements ? 


Assignment 


Preparation of adjusting and closing en- 
tries. 


Transcript of the Lesson 


Here is a detailed transcript of an actual 
lesson based on the foregoing lesson plan: 


T. Each one of you has two sheets of gen- 
eral journal paper. Will you please head 
up a general journal ? 

T. When you are finished, study the forms 
you see on the board. 

T. Please put all pens down. Everybody, 
Please speak loudly enough so that every- 
body can hear you. 

T. Will you all look at the interest cost 
account. What is the total interest amount 
paid in cash in 1948? 

P. $90. 


T. What was the amount of interest ex- 

pense recorded by the bookkeeper in the P 
L account? 

P. $90. 

T. So we can say, interest expense incur- 

red and paid is $90. (Teacher writes “in- 

curred” on the blackboard). 
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T. Here we have a strange word. Let me 

tell you a story. The washing machine 

salesman came to see my wife and said, 

“You will incur no obligation.” What did 

he mean? 

P. (Not heard.) 

T. That’s right. What do you think this 

expression means: “Interest incurred and 

paid”? (Pause). 

T. Well, it was our obligation. We had to 

pay it, and we did not pay it. Now, let’s 

look at the promissory note. Read it. 

T. What is the meaning of, “with interest 

at 6%?” Margaret? (No answer.) 

T. Well, when the maker of the note pays 

his note, he has to pay 6% interest. What 

is the date of this note? 

P. December 1, 1947. 

T. On what date are we closing our 

books? Beatrice? 

P. December 31. 

T. How many days elapsed between De- 

cember 1 and December 31? 

T. Louder, please. 

P. (Not heard.) 

P. 30 days. 

T. What is 30 day’s interest at 6% on 
O00 ? 


$2000? 

P. $10. 

T. Now, what amount did the bookkeeper 
record as interest expense for 1947? 

P. $90.00. 

T. In what year do we incur the 10 days’ 
interest expense. 

P. 1947. 

T. That’s correct. Why? (Pause) 

P. Because the date of the note is Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. We still have to pay the in- 
terest. 

T. No. We do not have to pay it then. 

T. Well, Irene, how would you explain it? 
P. (Not heard) 

T. What amount did the bookkeeper record 
as the interest expense for 1947? What 
amount should the bookkeeper have re- 
corded as interest expense for 1947? 

P. $10.00. 

T. Why? 

P. Because interest was incurred in 1947. 
The expense was incurred and paid in full. 
T. Well, it was not paid. The expense was 
paid in 1948. 

T. What would be the total amount for in- 
terest expense in 1947? Explain why it 
should be $100.00. 

P. (Not heard) 

T. That’s right. (Teacher writes on board. 
“Interest expense incurred, but not paid, 
$10.00. Total expense, $100.”) 

T. Study that please. (Pause) 

T. Why is it necessary for the bookkeeper 
to make a record of the interest incurred, 
but not paid? 

P. (Not heard) 

T. Very good. That's right. What do you 
think we are going to learn today? Helen? 
P. Interest expense. 

T. Well, what about it? 

P. The expense. (Teacher writes on board. 
“Interest expense incurred but not paid.”) 
T. What entry do we make to record 
them? (No answer.) 

T. What name can you suggest for an ex- 
pense incurred, but not paid? 

P. Interest cost accrued. 

T. (Blackboard—“Accrued expense’”.) 

T. What do we mean by an accrued ex- 
pense ? 


P. Well, the interest adds up. 
T. Now let’s look at the interest. Irene, 
what amount should the bookkeeper have 
recorded in 1947? 
P. $100.00. 
T. Change the total operating expense. 
Frances go to the board, please. 
T. What should the net profit be? 
P. $2000.00. 
T. Any comments on that answer? 
P. It is $3000 because we had accrued ex- 
pense. 
T. We had an extra expense so we had to 
subtract it from the gross profit. 
T. Now let’s look at the Balance Sheet on 
the first board. What correction will we 
have to make in Davis’ capital account? 
T. Frances, will you come up to the board, 
please, and show us the change? 
T. What is the net profit? See where it 
says P. Davis’ capital? What is the figure 
there? (No answer.) 
T. Correct this figure. (Pointing to the net 
profit.) 
T. Jean, correct the bottom. 
T. How much does our capital 
amount to? Read it. 
P. $13000. 
T. Now let’s go to the next thing. On 
December 31, what is. the total amount 
that we owe Mr. Hall? 

) 




















now 


T. Very good. Explain why the total 
amount due us is $10. 

P. Because we have to pay the interest. 
T. What name do we give the liability that 
shows. 

P. Interest Payable? 

T. You're ahead of me. Suppose you go 
to the board and show it on the Balance 
Sheet. 

P. (Student goes to blackboard and writes 
“interest payable’, and changes “Total 
Liabilities” to “$2010.) 

T. In which financial statement did we 
show the liability, Interest Payable? 

P. Balance Sheet. 

T. In which financial statement 
show interest cost? 

P. Profit and Loss. 

T. What two changes take place in the 
Balance Sheet? 

P. The net profit changed. 

T. What happened to the net profit? 

P. Decrease in net profit, increase in lia- 
bility. 

T. What entry do we make to record these 
two changes? 

P. Debit Interest Cost and credit Interest 
Payable. 

T. That's correct. 

P. (Student goes to put entry on board 
and the other students do entry in seats). 
T. What is the explanation ? 

T. (To same student). You answer the 
question. 

P. To record interest expense incurred, 
but not paid. (Student at blackboard 
writes explanation, “to record interest ex- 
pense incurred, but not paid”.) 

T. Will you show postings on the board 
please? 

T. Notice the way Beatrice is posting on 
the board. 

T. Pens down, please. What will our clos- 
ing entry be? 

P. Debit Profit and Loss and credit Inter- 
est Payable. 

T. For what amount? 

P. $30. 

T. Now tell us again. 

P. Debit Profit and Loss and credit In- 
terest Cost, $30. 

T. The rest of you write at your seats. 
(Student goes to board, to record clos- 
ing entry.) 

T. All pens down. What is the adjusting 
entry to record interest expense incurred, 
but not paid? 


do we 
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P. Debit Interest Cost and credit Interest 
Payable. 

T. What is the closing entry? 

P. Debit Profit and Loss and credit In- 
terest Cost. 

T. Now let’s see if you can tell us what 
we learned today, Tell us the whole story. 
P. We learned how to record interest ex- 
pense and that we have to make two en- 
tries in the general journal to record the 
interest expense not paid. Debit Interest 
Cost and credit Interest Payable. 

T. Anything more? 

P. We also learned that accrued expenses 
increases liabilities and net profit. 

T. Very good. 

T. Let’s try this example. “Interest Cost 
account, balance $70. Additional informa- 
tion. December 31, interest expense incur- 
red, but not paid, $30.” (BB) 

T. All of you write the adjusting entry 
and closing entry. 

T. All pens down. Will you read your ad- 
justing entry? 

P. Debit Interest Cost, $30, and credit In- 
terest Payable, $30, Explanation: interest 
cost incurred but not paid. 

T. How many had both entries right? 
(All hands up) Very good. Which of 
these accounts, interest cost or interest 
payable, should go into the balance sheet? 
P. Interest payable. 

T. What would be the amount in the bal- 
ance sheet? 


T. In which statement would interest cost 
appear? 


P. Profit and Loss. 

T. What would be the amount in the profit 
and loss? 

P. $100. 

T. Very good. Here we have the “interest 
cost account, $80. December 31, Additional 
Information: accrued interest payable, $40. 


) 
T. Write the adjusting entry and closing 
entry. (Teacher examines work of stu- 
dents). Get your explanation. 
T. All right, Veronica, read. 
P. Debit Interest Cost and credit Interest 
Payable for $40. Explanation: To record 
interest expense incurred, but not paid. 
Debit Profit and Loss and credit Interest 
Cost. Explanation. To close interest cost 
to Profit and Loss. 
T. Both right. Fine. 
T. Now let’s try this one: “The Salary 
account has a balance of $1000 on Decem- 
ber 31, and salaries payable were $100.” 
Give the closing entry and adjusting entry. 
T. Dorothy, what is the closing entry? 
P, Debit Salaries, $100 and credit Salaries 
Payable, $100. To record salaries unpaid. 
T. Good. How many had that right? (All 
hands up). Any questions? 
T. Let’s try one more: “Rent $2200; Un- 
paid rent, $200” Try it. Just closing and 
adjusting entry. 
T. How much more should be in there? 
T. If you use the account, unpaid rent, it’s 
perfectly all right. 
T. Just let’s hold it a minute. Read your 
entry. (Bell) One minute class. 
P. To record rent unpaid. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 105) 


Calculating Machine Operator 

I could almost say “ditto” for this 
part of the report. Only about half 
of the 1059 OMs have any require- 
ments. Only half of those that do, 
have an educational requirement ; but 
for the first time we find 41 per cent 
of this half seeking graduates of a 
“special calculating machine school.” 

Physical requirements are varied 
but not indicative of job analysis as 
their basis. Witness “good vision” by 
only 30 per cent of the total group, 
and “finger dexterity” by only 19 
per cent. 

“Mathematically Apt” is consid- 
ered important by 44 per cent and 
very important by 53 per cent. I tend 
to agree with the 3 per cent who con- 
sider it unimportant. Who has proof 
to the contrary? I still remember the 
traveling machine demonstrator 
whose chief school weakness was 
arithmetic. How much solving does 
the operator do? How much mechani- 
cal operating according to easily 
learned directions ? 

Once again we find a big spread 
among the requirements as to oper- 
ational speed reported for the few 
who have any requirements. 





The Committee recommends as fol- 
lows: 


vidual. For this reason the NBE 
Tests are not of the speed-spurt type, 
but are ‘tailor made’ to more closely 
fit your particular requirements,” 
This, after recommending standards 
for stenographic and typing jobs 
based on tests that, in the language 
of the message above referred to, “do 
not approximate actual office condi- 
tions.” 

So here we have, (1) a faithful 
report of a study which proves that 
present employment standards for 
the jobs covered are either non-ex- 
istent or woefully inadequate; (2) 
committee recommendations that are 
of the same kind and but little better; 
and (3) a recommendation that en- 
tirely different standards and tests 
from those now used or recommend- 
ed be adopted. 

My own conclusion is that if OMs 
who receive this report will ignore 
the first 14 pages and act promptly 
on the suggestions contained on page 
15 they will be greatly benefited by 
this report. If they will go a step 
farther and use abbreviated forms 
of the UBE Tests as their employ- 
ment tests, and not wait for Certifi- 
cate holders to come along, they will 
receive still greater benefit from the 
report. 

Remember, please, that it was an 
OM who took the initial step to get 








__ Addition 





Year 1950 
Year 1953 
Year 1960 


Multiplication Subtraction Division 
300 250 125 
400 300 150 
550 400 175 








Nothing beyond the reach of 
schools here. And employers seem 
to recognize the need for school- 
trained beginners, since the Commit- 
tee recommends this. 


An Amazing Inconsistency 


At the end of the report comes an 
amazing recommendation to the effect 
that employers should recognize the 
NBE Tests and employ holders of 
NBET Certificates of Proficiency, 
because such holders “can be ex- 
pected to successfully handle office 
work,” 

In the second paragraph of the 
final “message to employers” is this 
comment: “To test the skill-ability 
of a position applicant for a beginner 
job, the most valid type test is one 
that parallels the work conditions that 
would - naturally confront the indi- 








Multiplication—No. of problems of given size per hour 
Subtraction—No. of problems of given size per hour 
Division—No. of problems of given size per hour 





___ Range 
50- 70 
300-500 
250-400 
120-190 
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these occupational tests under way, 
and OMs who have taken the lead- 
ing part in promoting their use (or 
in trying to do so) through the years 
since 1937. These tests were not 
“ivory tower” conceived. They were 
developed in response to a felt need. 
Their widespread use has lagged far 
behind expectations almost wholly 
because employers have been slow to 
recognize their true worth, and be- 
cause schoolmen rarely make changes 
in their training programs except in 
the face of demand for something 
new and better. Yet it must be said 
that progressive schools and_ school 
men have worked long and hard to 
win recognition for these tests, and 
to win for Certificate holders priority 
over spurt-speed basic skill gradu- 
ates. It is up to OMs to decide 
whether to reconsider their “require- 
ments,” or lack of any, and seek 
occupationally competent beginners, 
or to go on employing people to train 
for jobs for which they could and 
should have been trained in school. 
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CHRISTMAS 


SHORTHAND 


by Nellie Hope Ellison 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


FTEN in the teaching of short- 
hand, Christmas words are not 


taught to students. Perhaps some 
teachers feel Christmas words are 
not important, but have these teachers 
analyzed the problem? It is true that 
these words are seasonal, but future 
club workers and office workers will 
find a need for these words in their 
vocabularies. It is often the case in 
organizations that business students 
are elected secretary and take the 
minutes of meetings concerning the 
planning of a Christmas program or 
party. In the office the secretary takes 
dictation of greetings to other busi- 
ness organizations and perhaps to her 
employer’s personal friends. 

Even if these words are seasonal 
there is a need for them to be taught. 
Why not teach these words by plan- 
ning a Shorthand Christmas Party? 


Planning the Party 


The teacher can plan with the aid 
of his students in the second or third 
semester to have a Shorthand Christ- 
mas Party the last day of school be- 
fore vacation. 

Two or three weeks before the 
time to have the party the teacher 
should plan with his students the de- 
tails to be carried out. This can be 
done the last ten or fifteen minutes 
of a class period. 

In organizing, the following com- 
mittees should be appointed by the 
president of the class and their duties 
explained : 

Invitation Committee. It should be 
the responsibility of this committee 


to make original invitations for each 
member of the class. The invitations 
can be in the shape of a candle, Santa 
Claus, Christmas tree, or anything 
the members of the committee might 
decide. A variety is good. The in- 
formation on the invitations should 


be written in shorthand. The in- 
formation would probably include: 
When the party will be, where the 
party will be, what time, and some 
verse encouraging all members to be 
present. 

Decoration Committee. This com- 
mittee should have complete charge 
of the decoration of the classroom a 
week before the party. The com- 
mittee can be divided and various 
members made responsible for each 
of the following: 

a. Christmas Tree. One or two 
persons can cut a tree from the 
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woods or buy one and see that 
it has a stand. Each member of 
the class can bring one or two 
ornaments or make some decora- 
tion for the tree. 

b. Bulletin Board. A choice of 
(1) pictures of the birth of 
Christ (2) a friendship board 
full of Christmas cards, or (3) 
Christmas poems and _ stories 
written in shorthand by members 
of the class. 

Game Committee. Three or four 
games should be planned. Each game 





The Invitation 


should be under the direction of one 
member of the class. Some examples 
of games are given later in this 
article. 

Prize Committee. One person can 
be in charge of purchasing prizes for 
the games. These should be inex- 
pensive and add to the gaiety of the 
party. Each member of the class 
should be asked to contribute from 
15 to 25 cents for prizes and refresh- 
ments. 

Santa Claus Committee. Each 
member of the class should bring a 
10 cent gift wrapped attractively and 
then Santa is responsible for giving 
out the gifts. Dressing as Santa 
should be left to the individual stu- 
dent. 

Refreshment Committee. If girls 
are on this committee, they can make 
attractive Christmas cookies and 
serve with punch—red and green in 
color. 


Christmas Games 
Christmas Tree 

This game consists of a list of 
twenty words or more pertaining to 
the Christmas tree, the ornaments on 
the tree, or things one might find 
under a tree. 

A. Preparation. Have a student 
prepare a stencil with the letters of 
the words jumbled, and mimeograph 
copies for all members of the class. 
The student in charge of this game 
should look up the correct writing 
of the words in shorthand for a key. 


B. Directions. Each student is to 
unjumble the letters, writing the 
word first in longhand and then in 
shorthand. 

C. Determining the Winner. The 
student writing the most words cor- 
rectly in shorthand is the winner. 

Example of Word List 
santa claus 
lights 
pine 
tinsel 
cotton 


ntaas uslca 
gihtsl 
einp 
senitl 
ototne 
Truth or Consequences 


A. Preparation. A student makes 
a list of questions pertaining to 
Christmas together with their an- 
swers. On slips of paper the ques- 
tions are written in shorthand and 
placed in one envelope. 

Another student makes a list of 
consequences and writes each one in 
shorthand on a slip of paper and 
places the slips in another envelope. 

B. Directions. One member of the 
class is called to the front of the 
room and draws a question out of 
the envelope. If he can not answer 
the question, the student making out 
the question does so; he then gives 
the student who was unable to answer 
the question a consequence. The same 
procedure is continued with another 
student drawing a question. 

C. Determining the Winner. Three 
members of the class are chosen as 
judges and their decision as to who 
performed his consequence best is 
the winner. 

Examples of Questions 

What is the name of the red nose 
reindeer ? 

Is the actual birth date of Christ 
known ? : 

Mistletoe is the symbol of........ 

Examples of Consequences 

Recite as much as you can of 
“Twas the Night Before Christmas.” 

Sing “Mule Train.” 

Imitate Santa in a Department 
Store talking to small children. 


(Concluded on page 121) 


CHRISTMAS TYPEWRITING GAMES 


by Elizabeth M. Kieffer 


West High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


OST pupils in the beginning 

stages of typewriting need no 
special motivation devices to stimu- 
late them; they are bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and are so eager to 
learn to type. All the teacher needs 
to do is to make her teaching inter- 
esting and appealing. 

The good typewriting teacher 
recognizes the fact that intrinsic 
motivation is more effective than 
extrinsic motivation and that the 
ideal intrinsic motivation would be 
the satisfaction which comes with 
achievement. 

Special stimulating devices can 
be useful when the novelty of the 
work has worn off, in maintaining 
interest throughout the weeks of 
repetitive drills so essential in the 
developing of typewriting skill, 
when the practice materials seem 
difficult, and when skill seems to 
be below par. 


Competition Devices—a Type of 
Motivation 


Competition devices are a kind 
of motivation. These may be di- 
vided into three types: individual 
competition, competition in co- 
operation, and competition with self. 
Individual competition often tends 
to develop selfish tendencies ; com- 
petition in co-operation tends to en- 
courage each pupil to do the best 
he can for the group—a highly de- 
sirable type of training; and com- 
petition with oneself is an attempt 
to better one’s own previous rec- 
ord. The latter is a very effective 
type of competition because even 
the slow pupils can achieve. 


Co-operative Competition 


“Lighting the Christmas Tree,” 
an explanation of which follows, 
is an example of competition in co- 
operation. This contest is begun 
three weeks before Christmas vaca- 
tion. Each class is divided into 
two groups on the basis of thé last 
six weeks’ grades. The two cap- 
tains are the best pupils in the 
class. There should be an equal 
number of A’s on each side, an 
equal number of B’s, and so on 
down the line. One team is called 
“Yellows” and the other “Reds.” 

Half-minute writings on a sen- 
tence are given—two tries each 
day. The pupil selects the better 
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of the two, crossing out the other. 
He multiplies his half-minute rate 
by 2 to determine the speed per 
minute. The sentence may be the 
same one each day, or a different 
one may be used each week. All 
papers are given to the respective 
captain regardless of their quality. 
Only those pupils who write with- 
out error and make 30 words per 
minute qualify. (Minute writings 
might be given throughout; 35 
words might be required through- 
out. The ability of the class 
should be considered.) 

The team with the higher per 
cent of errorless speeds gets the 
candle for the day. To determine 
the per cent for each team, the 
number of errorless writings net- 
ting 30 words is divided by the 
number of pupils present on that 
team that day. EXAMPLE: the 
“Yellows” have a membership of 
18 pupils; the “Reds” have a mem- 
bership of 17 pupils. On a particu- 
lar day 16 “Yellows” are present and 
12 write without error once and 
make the required speed; this is 
75 per cent. On that day 15 
“Reds” are present and 11 quali- 
fy; this is 73.3 per cent. The 
“Yellows” win that day and get 
the candle (cut out of construction 
paper and pasted on a Christmas 
tree cut out of green paper). The 
team with the most candles at the 
end of the contest wins and re- 
ceives a treat from the losing team. 

The teacher proofreads the pa- 
pers after the captains hand them 
in and also goes over the figuring. 
The names of all pupils who quali- 
fy are listed on typewriting paper, 
and the speeds of those pupils who 
make 50 or more words per minute 
are indicated; this is added recog- 
nition. The names are listed un- 
der the proper date and under 
“Reds” or “Yellows.” Rather than 
list the names each day, two 
squared charts (one for “Reds” and 
one for “Yellows”) may be made, 
listing the names of all team mem- 
bers and placing a check mark in 
the proper square headed by the 
date. For those who make 50 or 
more, the speed may be written in 
the square rather than the check 
mark. 

This device makes it possible for 
all pupils in the class to partici- 
pate; requirements do not seem to 


be too high for most pupils 
achieve at some time during 
contest. 


Individual Competition 

Following is an example of indi- 
vidual competition and might take 
place on the last day before Christ- 
mas vacation. The person who 
finishes first with the highest score 
gets a small prize. 

A copy of a letter written by 
Santa Claus is given to each pupil. 
A sheet entitled “Answers to Santa 
Claus” accompanies the letter. The 
letter follows: 

St. Nick Village 
North Pole 
December 22, 1950 


Typewriting Pupils 
High School 





Dear Boys and Girls: 


Since | have a very poor stenographer in my 
office, | should like very much to have you help 
me out. | am really desperate and simply don't 


know what to do. 

Miss Snowflake is very careless about her work—- 
she chews gum, strikes over, spells incorrectly, 
and cannot follow the simplest directions. Just 
as soon as | can find someone else, ! shall fire 
her. | have difficulty finding a suitable stenog- 
rapher because of the very cold weather here; 
everyone seems to prefer a warmer climate. This 
girl seems to know very little about placing a 
piece of work on the page; it's always too high 
or too low, too far to the left, or too far to the 


right. 

Maybe you would be kind enough to give her 
some pointers. Please fill out the attached sheet. 
| don't know very much about typewriting myself, 
but I'll try to find a competent judge to go over 
your papers. A nice surprise will be added to 
your stockings if you get everything right. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Santa Claus 


“Answers to Santa Claus” is 
made up of statements concerning 
typewriting. There are words, re- 
questing the pupils to indicate at 
which points the words may be di- 
vided, and statements with blanks 
to be filled in. An answer sheet 
with about twenty blanks to be 
filled in and about fifteen words to 
indicate the points of hyphenation 
is suitable. Typical statements 
are: an ordinary sheet of typewrit- 
ing paper is inches wide and 

inches long; there are 
lines to a vertical inch; there are 

strokes to a horizontal inch 
(pica type); there are one 
strokes to a horizontal inch (elite 
type); the centering point on an 
ordinary sheet of paper (pica type) 
is ————; the centering point 
(elite type) is ; there are 

spaces after all end punc- 
tuation. 

While much individual competi- 
tion is undesirable because it tends 
to develop selfishness in pupils, oc- 
casional use of this type can do no 
great harm. On the day preceding 
Christmas vacation pupils are ex- 
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cited and restless, and a game such 
as the one sponsored by Santa 
Claus provides considerable fun 
and at the same time tests the 
pupils on knowledge which they 
should have acquired. 


Summary 


There are many ways of keeping 
typewriting pupils interested 
throughout their course. The writ- 
er is making no attempt to dis- 
cuss “motivation in typewriting” ; 
that, of course, would be a big or- 
der, but rather is offering an ex- 
planation of specific games which 
have proved successful in her 
classes. 

Readers of this article might not 
see fit to take over in their en- 





tirety the devices explained. Type- 
writing teachers should remember 
that unless they can use the su- 
perimposed methods of someone 
else with freedom and ease they 
should not employ them. What 
may be an excellent way for one 
teacher to obtain a certain result 
may be a very poor way for an- 
other to effect the same thing. 
How deadly must be the type- 
writing instruction in the school in 
which all the teachers are doing 
the same thing on the same day in 
the same way. It should be re- 
membered that the apparently little 
things which we often do in our 
typewriting classes sometimes 
yield a strong influence upon the 
mental attitude of our pupils to- 
ward their typewriting work. 





CHRISTMAS 


SHORTHAND 


(Continued from page 119) 


Christmas Words 

A. Preparation. A student can pre- 
pare a stencil writing various Christ- 
mas words in shorthand and mimeo- 
graph copies for the class. 

B. Directions. Each student is to 
transcribe the words in longhand. 
Five minute time limit, 

C. Determining the Winner. The 
student transcribing the most words 
is the winner. 

Examples of Christmas Words 

Silent Night Christmas tree 

mistletoe cranberries 

poinsettia 
Objectives of Party 

Many values are derived by the 

students from planning and conduct- 


ing a Christmas party. These values 
include : 
New words 
Use of shorthand dictionary 
Better shorthand penmanship 
More interest in the reading of 
shorthand 
A chance for individuality 
Teaching students to organize 
and plan an activity 
Making democracy “work’’ in 
shorthand classes 
Learning to work cooperatively 
together 

If a teacher can accomplish three 
or four of these objectives, let him 
start now to plan a party for Christ- 
mas! 
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IMPROVEMENT OF 


INSTRUCTION 


IN BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 112) 


A great deal of difficulty is caused 
by semantics. For example, much 
time is spent in explaining the differ- 
ence between “sold merchandise for 
cash”, and “sold merchandise, terms 
cash”. There are transactions: sold 
merchandise to S. Jones, and then S. 
Jones sold merchandise to us. The 
pupil is confused. He likes to set 
certain landmarks to guide him. If he 
sees the word “sold.” he jumps to 
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the conclusion that his firm made a 
sale. These problems do not arise in 
actual business. If the bookkeeepr 
sees a duplicate of his own firm’s in- 
voice with the notation that the goods 
have been received, he knows it is a 
purchase. Let us make the subject as 
easy as we can, and not as difficult 
as we can. Let us eliminate difficul- 
ties caused by semantics. 





Summary 


There are three problems which 
face us as teachers of bookkeeping. 
The first is the varied types of pupils 
in our classes. The second is the 
course of study. The third is inher- 
ent in the subject itself. 

These problems can be solved by 
setting up special classes, by having 
group and individual instruction; by 
adapting the course of study to mod- 
ern business and to community and 
pupil needs ; and by eliminating prob- 
lems of semantics. 
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DEDHAM EXHIBITS 


In 1947, the schools of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts held an exhibit of their work for 
the public to see. It was so successful that 
another was held in 1950 in late March. 
All grades of the town schools and the 
evening school furnished displays. The 
underlying purpose was to show some 
product of the effort of every child in 
every grade, and in the high school in each 
subject. 

The high school science department in its 
own quarters showed its scientific equip- 
ment and pupils’ reports; domestic science 
displayed in one of its rooms, and the shop 
had its own display, but all other high 
school departments, the seven other schools 
and the evening school gathered their dis- 
plays in the high school cafeteria, so space 
was necessarily limited. 

Business course teachers may be inter- 
ested in a description of the display by the 
business department. Because of the limita- 
tion of space, the commercial department’s 
display was confined to table top space, 
14 feet by 214 feet, backed by four easels 
each capable of holding a card 22 x 36 ver- 
tically. The exhibit committee provided 
cardboard easels to stand on tables, which 
had a display space of about 15 inches in 
height by 12 wide; several of these were 
used to good advantage. 

Because of the small space available to 
show the work of students in their various 
commercial subjects, the department faculty 
members made composite displays where 
possible. Three freshman classes in the 
Geography of Massachusetts combined to 
prepare one large map of the state, with 
geographical features and industrial infor- 
mation. Rivers and county areas were 
marked, as were the locations of recreation 
resorts, winter or summer, different agri- 
cultural pursuits, and varied manufactur- 
ing. Such work is done on a small scale by 
each pupil in a geography course in Ded- 
ham as in any other school. The display, 
then, was the work of all the students of 
the three classes, each person having his 
chore, and emerging as one display. The 
map was mounted on a large yellow card- 
board; it was bordered by pictures of 
buildings, scenes, crops, and recreation 
spots and clippings of interest about the 
state. To show that it was the work of 
three groups, it was so labeled and the 
names of all the participating pupils 
written in on the border where space was 
available. This display was placed on a 
wooden easel in back of a table and was 
easily seen by the visitors. Some geog- 
raphy classes provided notebooks with pic- 
tures, maps, and descriptive writing. 

Another example of composite display 
was the senior play program in three steps. 
As a class project the three salesmanship 
divisions of the senior class continuing a 
custom of twenty-four years solicited ad- 
vertising for a program to be distributed 
at the annual Senior Class Play. A fifty- 
two page program of a souvenir type re- 
sulted. Pictures of cast members, class 
officers and other outstanding members are 
shown all through the booklet. By this 
means every double page had something of 
special interest to the reader, thereby mak- 
ing every page a good advertising location. 
The three steps of the display were: 

1. The original “dummy” with pencil 
notations showing where the advertise- 
ments, pictures, cast of characters, synop- 
sis, etc. would be placed. 

2. The printer’s “dummy,’ 

3. The printed program. 

The three steps were all bound together 
in a folder properly labeled, and placed on 
one of the cardboard easels. 

Law classes determined on a set of prin- 


, 


all set up. 
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ciples from what they had learned thus 
far, and delegated a member to inscribe 
them on a large sheet of paper, marked off 
into “frames,” slightly decorated, to “dress- 
up” the display. 

From the bookkeeping classes, complete 
sets, including journals, ledgers, work 
sheet, statements, adjusting and closing en- 
tries were shown, but each pupil had done 
an assigned part of the work. Bookkeeping 
classes prepared composite displays chart- 
ing the results of a period of business and 
showing the use of charts as an aid in 
visualizing adjusting and closing entries. 

The senior accounting class prepared 
for display an original 1040 income tax 
problem, which climaxed their study of 
Federal and State income taxes. Each 
member of the class prepared and solved 
an original 1040 problem which was 
judged by an elected committee of three 
students. This committee in turn com- 
posed an improved original problem based 
on the class problems judged. This final 
1040 problem became the term examination 
and one student’s work-sheets and regular 
1040 forms were voted to represent the 
class. These materials were neatly pre- 
sented on a large colored poster with an 
appropriate bold heading. 

The senior stenography class displayed 
its 100-word certificates, already earned 
100 per cent in March. Shorthand notes 
taken by a pupil at 100 words a minute 
for five minutes and the transcription with 
99.6 per cent accuracy were exhibited. 

Appliance classes display samples of 
duplicated forms and bulletins. 


Beginning typing classes showed a 
sample of each type of exercise done siace 
September. Each sample was typed by a 
different pupil. The names and purpose 
of each exercise was printed in large 
lettering at the bottom of the paper. The 
papers were arranged and mounted so that 
just the bottom of each, with its explana- 
tory label, showed below the paper next 
above, thus making quick inspection pos- 
sible. 

Junior Business Training classes had a 
display of pictures taken on the scene and 
immediately after automobile accidents, to 
describe the nature of auto accident in- 
surance. 

In each composite, the names of all class 
members were shown. Incidentally, one 
benefit of this composite plan is that it 
avoids displaying a sheaf of papers all of 
the same nature. To look through them 
would consume time and would permit a 
person to compare the work of one student 
with that of another, to the possible dis- 
paragement of some. 

All in all we were pleased when we saw 
our display set up. We felt it at least 
equalled in quality and originality that of 
any other department or school—and it 
was entirely class work. It claimed con- 
siderable interest from the public which 
attended. Besides 1500 or more local 
adults, and 1500 school children, represen- 
tatives from nineteen other school systems 
and four colleges were present. The ex- 
hibit paid in better public relations at 
Dedham. A similar exhibit can pay in 
your school. 

—RHarold E. Cowan 


ALPHA IOTA ADVICE ON GETTING ALONG IN BUSINESS 


At the July convention of Alpha Iota 
Sorority, Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton gave the 
following significant advice to Alpha 
Totians : 

“Give eight hours’ work for eight hours’ 
pay. Don’t eat breakfast on the bosses’ 
time. Don’t overdraw on the time allotted 
for rest periods during the day. Be as 
eager to get an assignment done in the 
middle of the day as you are to apply your 
lipstick when quitting time comes. 

“Increase your efficiency. Do the best 
job possible. If you can do the job well 
with less energy and in less time, then you 
are increasing your efficiency. Don’t try 
to boss the boss. Good ideas tactfully sug- 
gested are generally welcomed, but don’t 
exceed your authority. Humility is essen- 
tial to advancement. 

“Be charming. That means being cheer- 
ful, pleasant, well-mannered, and consider- 
ate of others. Leave your personal prob- 
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lems at home—remember the boss and your 
co-workers have their own worries. Don’t 
capitalize on your sex for favors or pro- 
motion. If you have charm, you'll be pop- 
ular and self-confident. 

“Keep on learning. If you learn some- 
thing new every day, you'll never grow old. 
Education does not end with a diploma. 
Be mentally alert. Your own interest in 
life will never lag if you are interested in 
people, events, and ideas. It is said that 
great minds discuss ideas, average minds 
discuss events, small minds discuss people. 

“Take an active interest in your com- 
munity, your government and world af- 
fairs. If you are not satisfied with social, 
political or economic conditions, do some- 
thing about them. You may feel very in- 
signicant and assume that your vote doesn’t 
count, but remember that the voice of the 
people means you and you and me.” 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 


Larry Muir, Columbia, Missouri. 


Will proper care and handling of the 


typewriter 


—_>—_—_> —_-> 


reduce 


typing fatigue? 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





PRACTICAL RETAILING FILMSTRIPS 


The script on this new series of 
fifteen filmstrips for classes in retail- 
ing was prepared by Harry Q. Pack- 
er, State Supervisor of Distributive 
and Business Education for the State 
of Delaware, in cooperation with The 
School of Retailing, New York Uni- 
versity, and the Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
The purpose of these filmstrips is to 
provide teachers and instructors in 
retailing with a series of helpful 
visual aids which they can use in con- 
junction with any of the principal 
textbooks commonly used in retailing 
classes. 

The Practical Retailing filmstrips 
average twenty frames each. Each 
frame is numbered. The filmstrips 
come in separate cans fitted into a 
handy book type container. An in- 
structor’s guide which is included 
gives suggested commentary for each 
picture. The price of the complete 
kit is $32.50 net. 

The titles are as follows: 

“Let's Look at Retailing—Opportunity 
for a Career” 

“Securing a Selling Position—From In- 
terview to On The Job” 

“The Retail Salesperson—A Look in the 
Mirror” 

“Meet Mr. and Mrs. Customer—What 
They're Like—What They Want” 

“Your Merchandise—Know It, Study It, 
Take Care of It, Sell It” 

“You’re Ready for Sales—Approaching 
the Customer” 

“Satisfying Customers’ Needs and Wants 
—Presenting Merchandise” 


“Help Your Customers Decide—Answer 
Questions, Overcome Objections” 

“Help Customers Buy — Closing the 
Dale” 

“Suggest and Sell More—Increase Sales, 
Reduce Returns” 

“The Salesperson’s Tools—Store Mathe- 
tnatics and English” 

“Sell, Serve, and Save—Problems and 
Duties of the Salesperson” 

“The Retail Store—Location, Structure, 
Layout” 

“Advertising and -Display—Sales Pro- 
moters” 

“Store Services and Policies—The Store 
System” 


They are recommended for use with 
the following textbooks: 


“Selling to the Consumer”’—Reich. 

“Selling to Today’s Customer’—Knee- 
land. 

“Selling in Stores’—Smith and Breen. 

“Retailing Principles and Practices’— 
Richert. 

“The Retail Salesperson at Work”’— 
Beckley and Logan. 

“Basic Retailing’—Packer and Water- 


an. 
“Merchandise Information for Success- 
ful Selling’”—Packer and Hitchcock. 
“Store Salesmanship’—Brisco, Griffith, 
Robinson. 
“Fundamentals of Selling’”—Walters and 
Wingate. 
“Retail Merchandising’”—Walters, Win- 
gate, Rowse. 


This kit of filmstrips is produced 
and distributed by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


FILMSTRIPS ON BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., has completed its new “20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Series” of filmstrips, produced in 
cooperation with the South-Western 
Publishing Company and based on 
that firm’s textbook. 

The first of the series of three film- 
strips has 48 frames and covers the 
steps involved in recording and post- 
ing the opening entry to the ledger. 
The second has 47 frames and shows 
how to record transactions in the 
journal; post journal entries to the 


ledger; and prove, with a trial bal- 
ance, the equality of debits and credits 
in the ledger. The third calls atten- 
tion to the work at the close of the 
fiscal year and consists of 46 frames. 

The films are designed for senior 
and college groups. They are well 
illustrated with rulings in blue and 
red. Each film lists for $5 and is 
available from the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, or through 
S. V. E. dealers. 


FILMSTRIPS ON PERCENTAGE 


This series of three 35-mm. silent 
filmstrips titled, “Introducing Per- 
centage,” “Using Percentage,” and 
“Problems in Percentage,” is part of 
a complete series of nine filmstrips 
titled, “Decimals and Percentage.” 
Titles of the other filmstrips in this 
series are: “Introduction to Deci- 
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mals,” “Decimals and Common Frac- 
tions,” “Comparing Decimals,” “Mul- 
tiplying Decimals,” and “Dividing 
Decimals.” 

The first filmstrip, “Introducing 
Percentage,” develops an understand- 
ing of the concept of per cent and 
shows why it is convenient to com- 


‘pare things on the basis of 100. 


Changing common fractions and deci- 
mal fractions to per cents is graph- 
ically shown in this filmstrip. It also 
develops the concept that the whole of 
anything equals 100 per cent. 

The second filmstrip, “Using Per- 
centage,” supplies practice in chang- 
ing a per cent to a decimal and to a 
fraction. It also shows how to find 
what per cent one number is of an- 
other. The illustrations used in this 
filmstrip deal with such topics as a 
student’s weekly allowance and the 
earning and saving of money. 

The third filmstrip, “Problems in 
Percentage,” uses problems in spend- 
ing class funds, in raising money for 
charity, and in saving money. It 
emphasizes the many ways in which 
percentage is used in the everyday 
experiences of students. 

The filmstrips are designed for 
use in the elementary grades; how- 
ever, they may be used to advantage 
in remedial arithmetic classes in high 
school. The complete series of nine 
filmstrips may be purchased from the 
Eye Gate House, Incorporated, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. The price of the com- 
plete series of nine filmstrips is 
$22.50. Individual filmstrips may be 
purchased for $3.95 each. 


GUIDES AND DIRECTORIES 


Volume II of A Directory of Film 
Evaluations for Teachers of Business Sub- 
jects, prepared and sponsored by Kappa 
Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, is available for 
business teachers. The 1949 evaluations of 
fifty-five films, a mimeographed booklet, 
may be obtained for 75 cents from the In- 
structional Materials Laboratory, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Remittances should ac- 
company all orders. Volume II is a sup- 
plement to Volume I, which contained 
ninety-two evaluations and is still avail- 
able from the above laboratory at $1 per 
copy. These evaluations have been pre- 
pared to guide the business teacher in the 
effective selection and utilization of films 
in all business courses. 

+ 


A descriptive catalog of motion pictures 
and slidefilms covering many phases of the 
American economic system has been pre- 
pared by the staff of Film Research As- 
sociates. Besides furnishing details on 134 
films, from 63 indicated sources, this Film 
Guide for Economic Education contains a 
preface by Dr. Louis S. Goodman, FRA’s 
Executive Director, on the “film forum” 
technique of combining discussion with film 
presentations. Among the films described 
are Basic Economic Concepts (McGraw- 
Hill), Capital (Coronet Films), Economics 
for Everybody (Film Publishers), The 
Price of Freedom (NAM), Productivity: 
Key to Plenty (Twentieth Century Fund), 
Union at Work (Textile Workers of 
America), and What Is Business? (Coro- 
net Films). The Guide, Staff Service Bul- 
letin No. 13, is being distributed without 
charge to service members of Film Re- 
search Associates. Non-members may pur- 
chase it for $1.50 by writing to FRA, 135 
West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





REPLACEMENT OF FIXED ASSETS 


The revenue of a business may 
be divided into two categories: (1) 
recovery of cost, and (2) net in- 
come. The following income state- 
ment will serve as an illustration: 


$150,000 
70,000 


Net sales 
Cost of goods sold 


$ 80,000 


Depreciation 


Other expenses .......... 55,000 65,000 


Net income soe aac st BOO 


The business has recovered 
through sales revenue a sum sufficient 
to meet the cost of the goods sold, the 
cost of the various current expenses, 
and the portion of the fixed asset 
cost assigned to the period (desig- 
nated by accountants as deprecia- 
tion), a total recovery of outlays 
amounting to $135,000; and the busi- 
ness has earned $15,000 net income. 


An Interpretation by Economists 


In their analysis of economic be- 
havior with respect to the replace- 
ment of fixed assets some economists 
have pointed out that depreciation is 
an expense which does not require 
any disbursement of current funds 
since this expense was paid for 
when the fixed assets were purchased. 
They have accordingly reasoned that 
the funds of the business were in- 
creased by more than the net in- 
come, the excess being the equiva- 
lent of the depreciation for the pe- 
riod. Applying this reasoning to the 
hypothetical case above, it would fol- 
low that since the item of $10,000 de- 
preciation deducted from the revenue 
did not require a disbursement of 
funds, the amount of funds provided 
through operations was $25,000 (the 
net income, $15,000, plus the depre- 
ciation, $10,000). 

As a result of this explanation of 
the flow of funds into business there 
has been developed the notion, as 
stated by one writer, that “deprecia- 
tion is an accounting device by which 
business may recover, or set aside, 
out of earnings, amounts represent- 
ing wear and tear, exhaustion and ob- 
solescence of business property.” 


The Replacement Fund Theory 


The foregoing interpretation by 
economists has led to the development 
of a theory of a fixed asset replace- 
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ment fund created by the process of 
depreciation. It runs somewhat as 
follows: The fixed assets are con- 
sumed by the process of wear and 
tear and are therefore decreased. The 
current assets are increased each pe- 
riod to the extent of the amount by 
which depreciating fixed assets are 
decreased. Therefore, depreciation 
provides a fund of wealth which may 
be used for the replacement of the 
fixed assets that have been con- 
sumed. 

At least one economist has engaged 
in a study to determine whether the 
fund had been employed for the re- 
placement of fixed assets or for other 
purposes. 


An Alleged Practical Application 


Since World War II there has been 
a rise in the price level with the re- 
sult that the replacement of exhausted 
fixed assets can be effected only at 
costs which are higher than the costs 
of the assets replaced. Management 
has thus been faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining sufficient funds for 
fixed asset replacement. 

As a solution to this problem vari- 
ous economists have argued that since 
depreciation provides the funds for 
the purpose of replacing the fixed as- 
sets which have been consumed, busi- 
ness has not been provided with suffi- 
cient funds by depreciation on the 
basis of the cost of the exhausted 
assets and that in order to obtain ade- 
quate funds with which to purchase 
fixed assets on the higher price level 
the amount of the depreciation should 
be increased. 


A Clarification 


The theory of the recovery of 
funds through depreciation is the re- 
sult of confused thinking. The con- 
fusion commences with the use of the 
ambiguous word funds which is or- 
dinarily used to denote cash. A more 
appropriate expression is working 
capital because, unless all the trans- 
actions of the business were on a cash 
basis, the results of operations would 
be reflected not only in cash but also 
in receivables, payables and inven- 
tory. It should, therefore, be said 
that as a result of operations the 
working capital had been increased 
rather than that funds had been pro- 
vided. 


The working capital, however, is 
not increased by depreciation; it is 
increased only by the excess of reve- 
nue over those expenses which affect 
the current assets and the current li- 
abilities. Depreciation does not atiect 
the current assets or the current lia- 
bilities and, therefore, must be elimni- 
nated from the computation under 
discussion. After this elimination in 
the illustrative case it is found that 
the working capital was increased by 
$25,000 (assuming that there was no 
accrued or deferred revenue or ex- 
penses and that working capital had 
not been received from other sources 
than operations and had not been used 
for other purposes such as the pur- 
chase of fixed assets). 

Recovery of the outlay for fixed 
assets does not take place through the 
depreciation charge but through revy- 
enue. The depreciation charge, how- 
ever, is part of the measure of what 
the business needs to recover for each 
period. 


Conclusion 


The managerial problem of the re- 
placement of fixed assets at higher 
costs cannot be solved by manipulat- 
ing the depreciation charge. It is a 
problem of obtaining additional cash. 
This can be done in any one of sev- 
eral ways such as: (1) additional in- 
vestment by the owners; (2) reten- 
tion of earnings in the business; and 
(3) increasing the revenue by rais- 
ing the sales prices. However, the 
raising of sales prices is not always 
feasible particularly in a competitive 
market. 
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THE N.E.A.—AN EDUCATION WEEK SPONSOR 


Four national groups join in the 
sponsorship of National Education 
Week, which was celebrated during 
November. They are the American 
Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the National 
Education Association. This observ- 
ance was started in 1921, and has 
continued annually for the past 29 
years, with the basic aim of bringing 
good schools within the reach of all 
people as the bulwark of a free gov- 
ernment. 

Citizens generally help feature Ed- 
ucation Week in meeting programs 
and through special ceremonies. The 
teacher, however, is looked upon as 
the key person to intepret the pro- 
gram to pupils, their parents, and to 
the related community. 

For the business teacher who may 
want ideas to share with the public, 
one of the sponsors—the National 
Education Association—has printed 
a ‘Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 68,” 
called Education—the Mainstay of 
Business, taken from an address 
made by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Atlanta, 
Ga., from 1921 to 1944. Two key 
paragraphs in this leaflet read: p. 4, 
“What is really the relation between 
education and business? Now, after 
fifteen years, I think I know the 
answer: Education is the basis of 
genuine production of wealth. The 
cultural level of the masses is the 
foundation of good business.”, and 
on p. 13, “The great thing we need 
to learn—educators, businessmen, all 
of us—is to think in terms of people 
and not so much in terms of things.” 


History and Growth of the N.E.A. 


Thirty-three years ago Washing- 
ton became the headquarters of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, which had been 
chartered by Congress in 1906, but 
was then in Philadelphia. It moved 
into its present buiiding at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, in 1920 and 
began developing a professional head- 
quarters staff. The history of the or- 
ganization, however, dates back to 
August 1857 when forty-one men and 
two women organized the first na- 
tional teachers association in this 
country. This is regarded as the 
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forerunner of the present National 
Education Association. Even though 
women helped initiate the movement, 
almost ten years passed before they 
were admitted to active membership. 
Four years later, in 1870 at Cleve- 
land, the National Association of 
School Superintendents and _ the 
American Normal School Associa- 
tion became the first departments of 
the N.E.A. 

From an early membership of 200 
the N.E.A. has become a body of 
some 453,797 individual members 
among whom 47 percent are teachers. 
Added to this number are 856,502 
members in affiliated state associa- 
tions. 


Departments and Commissions 


Now the various N.E.A. depart- 
ments number 31 as follows: Adult 
Education, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, American Educational Re- 
search Association, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Classroom Teachers, Elementary 
School Principals, Higher Education, 
Home Economics, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Lip Reading, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, National Art Edu- 
cation Association, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, National 
Association of Journalism Directors 
of Secondary Schools, National As- 
sociation of School Secretaries, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, National Council 
for the Social Studies, National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, National 
School Public Relations Association, 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Rural Education, Secondary 
Teachers, Speech Association of 
America, United Business Education 
Association, Vocational Education. 

Many of these help service the 
needs of business educators in addi- 
tion to the UBEA that was created 
especially for this purpose—in July 


1946, when the then NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education merged 
with the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education. Examples of mate- 
rials produced through other depart- 
ments of the NEA are the results of 
the Consumer Education Study con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in co- 
operation with the National Office of 
the Better Business Bureaus, and 
their December, 1949 Bulletin on 
“The Business Education Program in 
the Secondary School.” 

Of the six NEA commissions, all 
are well known. Its Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, organized 15 years 
ago, is jointly sponsored by the ex- 
ecutive committees of the NEA and 
the AASA. Its Legislative Commis- 
sion has supported provision of fed- 
eral funds for all states along with 
the principle of state control of edu- 
cational policies. The National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education conducts in- 
quiries and investigations but urges 
solution of problems on the local level 
wherever possible. The National 
Commission on Safety Education last 
year sponsored a national conference 
on driver education and conducted a 
project in fire safety education. The 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards 
plan several new publications in 1950- 
51. Lastly, there is the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement which 
recently resolved to oppose any pro- 
posal for extending social security to 
teachers who are members of existing 
state or local retirement systems. 


N.E.A. Staff 


The National Education Associa- 
tion owns a seven story office build- 
ing on the corner of 16th and M 
Streets, N.W., in the nation’s capital, 
that was purchased with the income 
from life memberships. While the 
work of the various departments, 
commissions, councils, committees, 
and special programs are carried on 
by the executive officers and boards 
of each particular unit, there is an 
NEA staff of about 50 directors of 
Divisions and secretaries of commis- 
sions maintained at the headquarters 
building. The highest reputed em- 
ployment figure of all the office and 
building help is 400 employees, in- 
cluding the professional staff. NEA 
funds come almost entirely from 
memberships in the various official 
activities, but some income is re- 
ceived from grants from foundations 
and from the sale of publications. 
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MORE ABOUT "TEACHING THE PERIODIC ADJUSTMENTS" 


I have read with interest, in the Sep- 
tember issue of the JourRNAL, Professor 
John Myer’s “Answer to Criticism of 
‘Teaching the Periodic Adjustments.’ ” 

In the second paragraph of this answer, 
he states: “I should like to call attention 
to the fact that my paper was limited to 
periodic adjustments for revenue and ex- 
penses accrued and to be deferred.” Then 
why was the article given an all-inclusive 
title when a limited treatment was in- 
tended ? 

Professor Myer goes on to say: “Any- 
how, it goes without saying that Method 
No. 4 does not apply to depreciation and 
bad debts.” He does not add, however, that 
depreciation and bad debts adjustments 
are made by substantially the same method 
as Method No. 3 described in his original 
article. This method, he states, he would 
not teach except to accounting majors. 
Since, in any event, he must teach essen- 
tially the same method with respect to de- 
preciation and bad debts, why minimize 
the method with respect to prepayments? 
Furthermore, I cannot see any justification 
for treating accounting non-majors differ- 
ently from accounting majors as far as 
the basic principles of accounting are con- 
cerned. 

Periodic adjustments, both in accounting 
examinations and in actual practice, are 
likely to involve so many variations that 
a person making such adjustments should 
undertake the task with an open mind as 
to just what adjustments are necessary. 
Approaching the subject from the point of 
view that the entries have in the first in- 
stance been made according to a particular 
method is, I believe, a weak approach to 
the subject. 

Professor Myer also states in his an- 
swer: “The emphasis placed by Mr. Tal- 
vensaari on the procedure used in a 
business that adjusts its accounts monthly 
is rather curious, For a formal monthly 
closing of the books is hardly practicable 
except in certain types of small business.” 
Professor Myer forgets that it is possible 
to adjust books of account and to prepare 
monthly statements without going through 
the process of formally closing the books. 
He ignored the last clause in the follow- 
ing sentence in my criticism: “The or- 
ganization adjusts its accounts monthly 
for accruals, expiration of prepaid items, 
and the like, but actually closes its books 
only at the end of the year.” The periodic 
adjustment of books of account without a 
formal closing of the books except at the 
end of the fiscal year is common, if not 
usual, practice. 

The “Uniform System of Accounts for 
Air Carriers,” promulgated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, contains the follow- 
ing directive : 

“Air carriers shall keep their ac- 
counting books and records on a quar- 
terly basis and all transactions appli- 
cable to each quarter, as nearly as may 
be ascertained, shall be properly re- 
corded, including full accruals and ad- 
justments, so the accounts for each 
quarter properly reflect the results of 
operations for that quarter. Unless 
otherwise authorized or ordered by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, air car- 
riers shall close their books at the end 
Ff . each calendar year (December 
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Except for the quarterly provision in- 
stead of a monthly one, here are substan- 
tially the same conditions as in the illus- 
tration from practice that I gave. I am 
reliably informed, in the instance of one 
air carrier, that adjustments are actually 
made monthly for the purpose of prepar- 
ing monthly statements. The airlines busi- 
ness cannot be considered “small” busi- 
ness. 

The same uniform system of accounts 
also prescribes the following: 


“Prepayments. This account shall 
include actual prepayments of rents, 
insurance, taxes, interest, advertising, 
rovalties, license fees, and other mis- 
cellaneous prepaid items, and shall be 
supported in such a manner as to dis- 
close the amount of each class thereof. 

“Prepayments having a definite time 
incidence shall be prorated to appro- 
priate expense accounts over the pe- 
riods to which they apply.” 


This prescribed procedure makes inap- 
plicable the universal method described by 
Professor Myer and makes the use of his 
Method No. 3 necessary. In fact, when- 
ever prepayments extend over two or 
more adjustment periods, the recording of 
such prepayments in the first instance in 
asset accounts results in a saving of 
bookkeeping effort in that annoying re- 
versal entries are avoided. 

Under the accrual basis of accounting, 
expenses accrued but not vet due, such as 
salaries and wages, interest on notes pay- 
able. and taxes, are periodically entered in 
the books of account. Each of these items, 
in its effect upon accounts under the 
double-entry bookkeeping procedure, in- 
volves both an expense and a liability. The 
expenses, collectively, may be referred to 
as “accrued expenses”; and the liabilities, 
collectively, as “accrued liabilities.” In 
making the entries in the accounting rec- 
ords, however, the word “accrued” is not 
used in connection with the expenses, since 
such expenses are ordinarily combined 
with expenses of like nature already paid. 
The accrued liabilities are usually recorded 
in separate accounts, such as “accrued 
salaries and wages,” “accrued interest pay- 
able,” and “accrued taxes pavable,” al- 
though they can be combined in a single 
account, “accrued liabilities.’ Such lia- 
bilities in statements of financial position 
are frequently combined under a single 
item. “accrued liabilities,’ or shown sepa- 
rately under this heading. 

A few accounting text writers (onlv 
two that IT am aware of) have confused 
this simple concept with respect to expense 
accruals by classifying the corresponding 
liabil‘ties as “accrued expenses.” This use 
of the term “accrued expenses” is par- 
ticularly confusing to the beginning stu- 
dent in accounting. That the authors of 
an accounting text recently published think 
likewise is evidenced by the fact that thev 
use the term “accrued expenses payable,” 
which leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
learner as to the liability character of the 
item. 

Professor Myer, in his answer to my 
criticism of his use of the terms “accrued 
income” and “accrued expenses,” instead 
of the less confusing terms “accrued 
assets” and “accrued liabilities,” states: “I 
do not understand Mr. Talvensaari’s ob- 


jection to the use of ‘accrued income’ and 
‘accrued expenses’ since these are the 
terms commonly in use. Accrued income 
is a form of asset and accrued expenses 
are liabilities; but the term ‘accrued 
assets’ is not found in practice although 
‘accrued liabilities’ sometimes is.” It seems, 
however, that Professor Myer actually 
does understand the weakness of these 
terms because, both in his original article 
and in his criticism of my reaction to it, 
he thought it desirable to explain their 
nature. 

It is gross minimization to say that the 
term “accrued liabilities” is ‘sometimes” 
found in practice. This designation is 
used, for example, in the balance sheets 
in the 1949 annual reports of such repre- 
sentative corporations as General Electric 
Company, J. C. Penney Company, P. 
Lorillard Company, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, and The Texas Company. 
Of all the annual reports that I had 
available at the time of this writing, only 
Standard Brands, Incorporated, and Skelly 
Oil Company used the term “accrued ex- 
penses” in their balance sheets. While I 
do not claim that the use of the term 
“accrued liabilities” in the annual reports 
of the companies named is necessarily con- 
clusive of general usage, I do think that 
the term is used as often in such reports 
as the term “accrued expenses.” However, 
even though all the corporations used the 
term “accrued expenses,” I still feel that 
the criticism I made would be appropriate. 

On a balance sheet, the term “accrued 
expenses” is not necessarily confusing since 
it appears under the general classification 
“current liabilities.” The term is confus- 
ing, however, when it is used outside this 
setting. For example, the sentence, “The 
accrued expenses of the company amounted 
to $5,000,” would, even among experienced 
accountants, be susceptible of more than 
one interpretation; while the sentence, 
“The accrued liabilities of the company 
amounted to $5,000,” would have only one 
meaning. Obviously, an accounting classi- 
fication that explains itself is preferable 
to one that does not. 

—Edward Talvensaari 
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Plus many other Rex-O-Graph fea- 
tures make the LO-BOY Model "R" popular in Offices 
everywhere, a "must" for business training. 
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feed . . . roller bearings eliminate fatigue . . . new modern 
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Teaching is easier— 
Learning is faster— 


WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 


The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 

been designed to meet the requirements of 
the fast-growing method of 
audio-visual training. Its wide 
adoption by universities, busi- 
ness colleges and high schools 
is impressive evidence of the 
way it facilitates teaching. 
Here is an excerpt from one 
of the many letters received 
from typing teachers: “My 
teaching is certainly easier 
and | am sure that the stud- 
ents are receiving greater 
benefits." 


The Karlo stand is solidly built; 
easily adjustable from 35" to 
48"; free-rolling caster wheels. 
Weod tops in oak, mahogany 
or walnut. Also models with 
one or two side shelves. Send 
for complete details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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THIS IS WHY PAUL PAIR 
CHANGED FROM MANUAL 
SHORTHAND TO STENOGRAPH® 
MACHINE SHORTHAND 


In September Paul M. Pair, na- 
tionally known business educator 
and head of a well known manual 
shorthand school, changed to 
Stenograph (machine shorthand). 
He became Educational Director 
for our company and is in charge 
of the Chicago College of Com- 

merce, our national laboratory school. 

"Stenograph has many advantages," says Mr. Pair. 

"I consider these two among the most important: 


"First, the Stenograph Touch 
System brings high speed and 
unusual endurance within reach 
of the average person. 

"Second, Stenograph notes are 
printed which means they are 
more accurate—easier to read 
and transcribe." 


Write Dept. 100 for your free, illustrated copy of 
"A New Approach" 
See Mr. Pair at our NBTA Booth No. 31 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
December 28, 29 and 30 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 








318 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





CHOOSING A VERTICAL FILE 


Occasionally a teacher has an opportun- 
ity to choose filing equipment for school 
or personal use, and perhaps less fre- 
quently, is called upon to make recommen- 
dation of such equipment for office use. 
The article which follows appeared in a re- 
cent _ of The Office and was written 
by W. Thomas. 

Mr Ses cautions that often people 
who desire to purchase filing equipment, 
after securing the range in prices, decide 
on the file they want according to the 
dollars and cents they had planned to pay. 
He also says this is the incorrect way 
to buy a file, and that if it is followed, it 
will be necessary to set a certain amount 
of money aside to allow for the mistakes 

made in purchasing files that did not meet 
the requirement for which they were in- 
tended. 

The article continues: 

“Important features to be taken into con- 
sideration in the purchasing of filing 
cabinets are: (1) How is the file going 
to be used? (2) What is going to be 
filed in it? 


Suspension Files 


“A suspension file is one where the file 
drawer itself is suspended by means of 
steel arms or ‘slides.’ These slides are 
either composed of roller or ball bearings 
and are attached to the side of the file 
cabinet itself. They permit the drawer to 
operate independently of the file case, 
therefore, all the stress and strain is as- 
sumed by them. From which it is a logical 
coiclusion that a file is as good as its slides. 

“Major manufacturers carry at least 
three grades of ordinary steel suspension 
files. Each grade has its own place in 
active filing requirements. 

“The first grade file is recommended 
for active filing departments, such as cen- 
tral file rooms. Because of the constant 
reference to the files and the heavy drawer 
load this file must withstand, a low grade 
file would break down within a compara- 
tively short time. 

“This grade of file could be called the 
deluxe model of the filing cabinet line 
since it incorporates all the important fea- 
tures that a good file should have. Chief 
of these features are: 


1, Ease of operation 
2. Long life 

3. One hundred per 

filing capacity 

4. Durable finish 

5. Negligible maintenance costs 

“The other two grades of suspension 
files are designed for active filing and in 
most cases take care of 90 percent of active 
filing needs. 

“The second grade file will withstand 
a heavier drawer load and provides easier 
fawer operation and is also of a better 
quality. However, both the second and 
i grade files can be used for active 
ing, 


cent ‘workable’ 


“There are two types of non-suspension 
files. One is called a_roller-suspension 
file. This file has a steel channel on the 
lower sides of the drawer—the channel 
serves as a runner on which the drawer 
operates. There are two rollers fastened 
to the bottom of the file case and two 
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attached to the side of the file 
A file of this construction serves 
only as an inactive file, that is, one that 
is referred to a few times a day. 

“A glorified transfer case is a good 
name for the other non-suspension file. 
Under no circumstances should this file be 
used as an active cabinet for filing. How- 
ever, since a great many desire to have 
transfer records accessible, this file has the 
outward appearance of a filing cabinet, 
but has the same type of drawer construc- 
tion as a transfer case. The drawers of 
this file operate on rollers, two of which 
are fastened to the bottom of the file case 
and permit the drawer to roll on them. 
There are two other rollers attached to 
the top of the rear part of the drawer and 
their principal duty is to keep the drawer 
from falling downward as it is pulled 
out. 


rollers 
drawer. 


Number of Drawers 


“The standard files on the market today 
in Letter or Legal size range from one to 
five drawers. Again, each of these files 
has its own application. 

“The one drawer file is used for a small 
personal file. Occasionally it is put on the 
top of a four drawer file to increase the 
filing capacity within the same amount of 
floor space. This practice is not recom- 
mended as it increases the overall height 
to at least 64 inches, thereby making refer- 
ence to this top drawer very poor. Further, 
it has definite safety disadvantages in use. 

“A two drawer file, since it is the same 
height as a desk is used to increase the 
filing capacity accessible to the person 
seated at the desk. In some instances two 
of these files are placed 25 to 26 inches 
apart and a linoleum top mounted on re- 
inforced steel placed on the top of each 
of the files so that a person can use this 
unit as a desk and at the same time have 
the capacity of a four drawer filing cab- 
inet at his fingertips. 

“Three drawer or counter-height files 
have three distinct advantages: concen- 
tration of records at the point of cus- 
tomer reference; prov ide a railing or parti- 
tion as a reception room or as a depart- 
mental separator; and since these files are 
usually 42 inches high, the top of the file 
serves as a convenient working surface at 
a standing position. 

“Four drawer filing cabinets do not 

have any definite application as the One, 
Two, and Three drawer files, nor as you 
will note, the five drawer cabinets. Their 
use in offices of today is no doubt brought 
about by the fact that the first manufac- 
turer of upright files made them and all 
subsequent file manufacturers followed 
suit. 
“The five drawer file was designed to 
give the maximum filing capacity within 
the minimum of floor space. The standard 
five drawer file is only 5% inches higher 
than an ordinary four drawer file yet it 
increases the filing capacity within the 
same amount of floor space by 25 percent. 
Comparing five drawer steel files with four 
drawer wood files the floor space saving 
is over 60 percent. 


Insulated Files 


“The public is gradually becoming edu- 
cated to two important facts: 
1. The maximum life of the records con- 


tained in an ordinary steel file when ex- 
posed to fire is five minutes. 

There isn’t anything that is 100 per- 
cent fire- proof. The word “Fire-proof” is 
perhaps the most misused word in the 
lish language. Most people think of “Fire- 
proof” as something that won’t burn or 
burst into flames. Yet it isn’t the flame 
that directly causes damage, but it is the 
heat generated by the flame that causes 
all the havoc that follows a fire. 

“Insulated files are made in both one- 
half hour and one hour P sr ag These 
files bear a label from the Safe Manufac- 
turers’ National Association. 

“The One-half Hour file will withstand 
a temperature reaching 1550 degrees 
Fahrenheit for at least 30 minutes. The 
One Hour file will preserve its contents 
for at least one hour at a temperature 
reaching 1700 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“An insulated file has all the advantages 
of an ordinary steel file insofar as acces- 
sibility is concerned plus the fire-protec- 
tion of a safe. In most cases the insulated 
files are a great deal less expensive than a 
safe because of the faster finding and 
filing, and greater capacity.” 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


ees by the State sel 
onfer Degrees in Comm 
om FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dip <== 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
—— Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Goontty School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


H, T, BARNES, President 
Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 


"*SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
e 
“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, P. 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


URFS sixth 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 

1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationality 
ADVERTISED 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


0 


bees AN 2 seemed 0 
SPENCERIAN as 


Professional Training for Business since 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS ' 
Zualgied for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
€ 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 
e 
Founded 1866 
e 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Account ng. Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. ~~ 2 as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At heskgreee ey wo a Known 


usiness Universi? 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretaria! Admin- 
istration. Also, Short Business Courses. 
Catalogue on request 


Cc. C. Steed, President 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, 


(CP. 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


Complete Accounting 
.A.), Secretarial Training 





A. F. TULL, President 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 





W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoin, Nebr. 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.—The following inquiry has been re- 
ceived. “A friend of mine insists that the 
Sophists were the first business educators, 
but 1 told her about reading in your 
column of the high degree literacy among 
the pe: ple of Crete in even more ancient 
times than those of the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. Would you please tell me (a) what 
is the oldest example of business educa- 
tion on record and (b) were not the So- 
phists rather corrupt teachers and wasn’t 
the business education which they pre- 
sented tainted with the same unsavory prac- 
tices as those suggested in the word so- 
phistry. 


A—The column to which you refer was 
no doubt that of February 1950 in which 
some remarks were made about the influ- 
ences of business writing upon language 
development and attention was called to 
a statement of Professor Clarence Per- 
kins in his volume, Ancient History 
(Harper) in which the high degree of 
literacy in the Minoan civilization, a great 
business culture centered on Crete, was 
pointed out. 

An excellent account of one of the 
earliest known schools in the world and— 
believe it or not, a business school—may 
be found in some of the accounts of 
Hammurapi (Hammurabi) the king of 
Babylonia (1948-1905 B.C.) to be found 
in the writing of Professor James Henry 
Breasted. Professor Breasted, one of the 
outstanding archologists of our times, 
presents a very delightful interpretation 
of many tablets and drawings from an- 
cient times. In Professor Breasted’s — 
Ancient Times (Ginn) may be found <z 
picture of the doorway to a clerical pee lr 
in ancient Babylonia with a floor plan of 
the school and a description of the appar- 
ent procedure whereby children were re- 
ceived, attendance checked, tablets dis- 
tributed, and pupils separated into grades. 

Professor Breasted points out that con- 
merce was one of the greatest interests 
in Babylonian life and that even religion 
was a business. It is well known that all 
of the basic business forms were worked 
out and that negotiable instruments of all 
kinds and business documents existed in 
the forms of clay tablets. In addition, 
there was a tremendous demand by the 
equivalent of the modern civil service 
for clerical writers of all kinds. Ham- 
murapi is famous not only for his power 
and his code of laws, but also for the 
large number of letters extant which he 
wrote. In the Breasted account of this 
monarch one sees him working busily in 
his office, dictating to his scribes, answer- 
ing questions from his administrators and 
issuing commands. 

It was to meet such demands as those 
of businessmen and government adminis- 
trators that business schools were opened 
and the remains of exercises of these 
pupils reveals that the “Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
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their party” of that day was a statement 
to the effect that efficiency in writing on 
clay tablets will give one the brightness 
of the sun. Professor Breasted’s history 
is quite available and it is surprising that 
his account of these ancient clerical 
schools is not better known among busi- 
ness educators. 

The Sophists came much later, in about 
the Fifth Century B.C. and did teach 
certain business subjects. All were not 
teachers of sophistry in the present re- 
ceived understanding of that word, how- 
ever, but were in many cases sincere and 
often gifted pedagogues. Aristophances 
accuses Socrates of having been a Sophist 
in The Clouds and shows him teaching 
an unsavory bit of business technique, 
how to evade a debt even though a thou- 
sand witnesses have seen it contracted. The 
Sophists are commonly thought of as 
teaching the language-twisting method of 
making an unjust case appear just in a 
law court and the story is told of a 
Sophist who sued a student for not paying 
a bill. The student presented his defense 
in the following specious terms. If he 
had received his money’s worth in the 
course he would win the lawsuit and thus 
would not have to pay the bill; but if he 
lost the lawsuit it meant that he hadn't 
received his money’s worth and_ thus 
shouldn’t have to pay. The Sophist in- 
sisted however that if the student won the 
case that this was testimony he had re- 
ceived his money’s worth and should have 
to pay, and if he lost then the judgment 
would be against him and he would still 
have to pay. The case was thrown out of 
court with the opinion that a bad_ bird 
lays bad eggs. 

Q.—A reader asks the following: “What 
ty meant by the pure infinitive?” 


A.—The pure infinitive is the infinitive 
used without fo. 


QO.—A_ reader inquires: “What is metan- 


alysis ?” 

A.—It is a process in word formation in 
which a faulty transmission of a word 
by oral means results in an erroneous con- 
clusion about the structure of the word. 
The word /ongshoreman lost an initial a 
since it had originally been along-shore- 
man, Webster-Merriam gives the example 
of the forming of the word apron from a 
napron. Napron was the original name 
for the garment now called apron. 


Q.—A reader asks: “What is the origin 
of the verb shop meaning to go about 
making purchases?” 


A.—The word may be traced back to an 
old German word for a livestock shed. 
The first shops were some kind of hut. 
In time shops became retail stores. To 
visit such shops was to shop. 


Q.—A reader asks: “Isn't it true that con- 
sistently good English is spoken more 
widely in America than it is in England?” 


A.—Yes. One of the interesting character- 
istics of English as spoken in America is 
the great consistency of speech across the 
nation. Stuart Robertson in Modern Eng- 
lish (Prentice-Hall) informs us _ that 
philologists recognize three main American 
patterns of speech: the New England, the 
General American and the Southern. Gen- 
eral American begins at the city of New 
York and spreads westward. Edward 
Jones Kilduff in Knowing and Using 
Words (Appleton-Century Crofts), how- 
ever, warns us that there is still no such 
thing as a single correct American pro- 
nunciation and declares that in each of 
the main language sections the correct 
form is that of literate members of the 
locality. However, this scholar points out 
that there are forces in operation in Amer- 
ica such as talking motion pictures, dic- 
tionaries, radio, and television which have 
a strong standardizing influence upon our 
language. Albert C. Baugh A History of 
the English Language. (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury) declares that nowhere in the world 
is there a European group so large and so 
extensively spread which speaks so uni- 
form a language. 


O.—A reader asks: “What is the OED 
and the NED? My dictionary tells me 
that OED means Oxford English Dic- 
tionary and NED means New English 
Dictionary yet I note that the two words 
seem to be employed interchangeably.” 


A.—Both initials refer to the same master- 
piece of dictionary construction and your 
question is best understood after a con- 
sideration of the historical relationship 
of the two. 

In the middle of the last century it was 
felt among certain scholars that the Eng- 
lish language needed a dictionary which 
represented a more exhaustive and scien- 
tific study than that resulting from the 
efforts of pioneer lexicographers. Ground 
was broken for a great English dictionary 
and the project was given the name 4 
New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, or NED. The main genius who 
pressed the work forward in 1884 under 
Sir William Craigie was James A. H. 
Murray. In 1895 the title Oxford English 
Dictionary was added. The work was com- 
pleted in 1928. Even before Dr. Murray 
took over the helm of the project, however, 
huge quantities of data had already been 
accumulated by the projecting society rep- 
resenting enthusiastic participation in the 
project by “fans” wherever English was 
spoken. The work was indeed an exhaus- 
tive one but this dictionary stands high 
above any dictionary effort in the world. 
The dictionary is well worth examining 
the next time you visit a good reference 
library. A good account of this may be 
found in Albert C. Baugh’s History of the 
English Language. (D. Appleton-Century) 


QO.—A_ reader submits the following: 
“What does man-of-war mean literally? 
I know that it refers to a ship of war, 
but why man? There is no help in the 
unabridged dictionary.” 


A.—According to C. O. Sylvester Maw- 
son’s The Dictionary Companion (Double- 
day, Doran & Co.) man is an old word 
meaning ship as in merchantman. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








Thanksgiving Weekend Meetings 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the Thanksgiving 
weekend meetings of the following groups: 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association and Southern Business 
Education Association. All of these meet- 
ings have been announced in earlier issues 
of this magazine. 

Meetings of the American Vocational 
Association are scheduled for the follow- 
ing week and an announcement of these 
meetings appeared in the issue of The 
Journal for October. 


o 


NABTTI Convention Plans 


The program theme for the 1951 Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
3usiness Teacher Training Institutions, 
to be held at Atlantic City, February 
16-17, is “Crucial Problems in Busi- 
ness-Teacher Education.” Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh will address the association 
at its opening general meeting. Their ad- 
dresses will locate, define, and clarify busi- 
ness-teacher education problems, some of 
which will become the bases for further 
study in several Work conferences chaired 
by the following: Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University; Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
diana University ; Edwin A. Swanson, San 
Jose (California) State Teachers College; 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University; 
Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; John M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan; Helen 
Reynolds, New York University; Harold 
B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College. 

A summary and statement of the work 
conferences will be reported to the asso- 
ciation at a second general session. 

A final general session will be devoted to 
a demonstration of professional supervision 
of a student teacher in charge of a high 
school class. John L. Rowe, Teachers ( ‘ol- 
lege, Columbia University, is in charge ct 
this session. 


5 


Teacher College Group Plans 
February Meeting 


A particularly important meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education will be held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 15, 16, and 
17. Convention headquarters will be at 
the Ambassador Hotel. 

The association is launching a program 
of revisitation for accrediting purposes of 
all member institutions during the three 
year period 1951, 1952, and 1953. Special 
training schools for visiting teams will be 
held at centers in four different regions of 
the nation during January. Revisitation 
will be commenced on a large scale im- 
mediately following the annual meeting. 
The plan is to revisit one fifth of the 
member institutions during 1951, two fifths 
during 1952, and two fifths during 1953. 
The outcome of this program will have 
a far reaching influence on teacher edu- 
cation. 
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N.B.T.A-N.A.C.B.S. Joint Convention 


The theme for the joint meeting of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
and the National Association and Council 
of -Business Schools, to be held in Cleve- 
land December 28, 29, and 30, is “The 
Human Side of Business Education.” All 
programs of the general sessions, depart- 
ment meetings, and round table discussion 
groups will feature some phase of this 
convention theme. 

The program committee under the di- 
rection of Mary O. Houser, executive 


O. M. Correll 
NBTA President 


board member, promises a program very 
well balanced with information, inspiration 
and “good fun.” Many personalities promi- 
nent in the field of business education and 
some from related fields will appear on 
this year’s program. The program was 
outlined in the October number of this 
magazine. 

Paul Muse, exhibit manager, 
unusual demand for exhibit space. 
tions are that the exhibits will 
many new interesting textbooks, 


reports an 
Indica- 
feature 
teaching 


E. R. Maetzold 
NACBS President 


aids, machines and equipment for the busi- 
ness education field. 

The National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools will meet in 
joint nme this year for the first 
time and a large attendance is anticipated. 
All meetings will be held in Hotel Cleve- 
land which is located in the terminal group 
of buildings. This location makes it possi- 
ble for a convention visitor arriving by 
train to register at the hotel, attend meet- 
ings, go sight-seeing, shop in Cleveland’s 
larger stores and depart by train without 
going out-of-doors. 


December Meetings Scheduled 
for Cleveland 


Various groups have scheduled mec 
for Cleveland at the time of the NBTA. 
NACBS convention. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univers. 
ity, Business Education Department will 
hold its annual luncheon Friday, December 
29, at 12:30 p.m. at the Hotel Cleveland, 
All former students of Teachers College 
are invited and should make reservations 
with Professor Hamden L. Forkner or 
Professor John L. Rowe at the hotel upon 
arrival. 

5 


George A. Wagoner, National President 
of Pi Omega Pi, has announced that the 
twelfth biennial student delegate conven- 
tion of this group will be held at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 
27-29. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening will 
be devoted to business sessions, committee 
meetings and committee reports, followed 
by a social hour. Thursday morning and 
Thursday afternoon until 3:30 p.m. will 
be devoted to a business session, with time 
out for lunch at noon. Late in the after- 
noon there will be a sponsor meeting. The 
banquet will be held Friday evening at 
7 o'clock. 

Inez Ray Wells, 
vice president of Pi 
Neill, Miami University, 
Omega Pi, will be in 
arrangements and the 
features of this year’s meeting are stu- 
dent delegate committees and the sponsor 
meeting. Alumni members are welcome to 
attend the business sessions and the ban- 
quet. All Pi Omega Pi meetings are 
scheduled so that delegates may also attend 
sessions of the NBTA 

» 
A. B. W. A. December Convention 


The time and place for the convention 
of the American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation are December 28 and 29 at Hotel 
Sherme in in Chicago. 

Jews of business communications it 
progressive companies will be brought by 
members, representing the fields of adver- 
tising, banking, insurance, manufacturing, 
and retailing. New teaching methods and 
aids, including films and voice recording 
devices will be presented. Two clinics will 
cover practical teaching problems of grad- 
ing students’ letters and reports. 

Graduate courses and research in busi- 
ness writing will be discussed, with con- 
sideration given to the far-reaching aims 
and with practical suggestions for develop- 
ing worth while programs. AB\WA serv- 
ice and cooperation with other groups will 
be described, including individual consult- 
ing activities of members, participation in 
business communications conferences and 
clinics, and liaison with groups represent- 
ing management and business writing ac- 
tivities to build special programs for fur- 
thering mutual professional aims. 

Daniel R. Lang, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois is in charge of local 
arrangements and Lyda McHenry of 
Wayne University, Detroit is the program 
chairman. Donald V. Allgeier, Southwest 
Texas State College, San Marcos, is the 
exhibit chairman. 


Ohio State University, 
Omega Pi, and J. R. 
treasurer of Pi 
charge of local 
social hour. New 
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NEB<A Meeting Arrangea 


Albert L. Fisher, president of the New 
Eng!and Business College Association, has 
announced that the annual meeting of this 
group will be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts, December 1 and 2. Mrs. 
Glaiys H. Lord, of the Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire, is 
in charge of the program. 

Hiram N. Rasely, J. Edmund Naylor, 
Gar Schmitt, E. B. Hill and Mrs. Edith 
Hughes will be the speakers. 


5 


Clinton Reed to Address C.B.E.A. 
Eastern Unit 


The theme of the December meeting of 
the Eastern Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association is “Future Trends 
of Curriculum in Business Education” and 
this theme will be discussed by Dr. Clinton 
Reed, Department of Business Education 
for the State of New York. The meeting 
will be held at Iona College, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 


+ 


DPE Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, announces 
the eleventh annual open contest for re- 
search studies of merit in the field of 
business education completed during the 
year 1950. The contest closes on February 
15, 1951. 

To be eligible for consideration, the 
research studies should be of significance 
to a large number of business educators 
and should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant and pub- 
lished in journals with national distribu- 
tion. Masters’ theses, Doctors’ theses, and 
independent research studies are eligibie 
and may be submitted for consideration. 
Participation is not limited to members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and the au- 
thor will receive fifty copies of his printed 
study. Abstracts of all studies reviewed 
by the Research Award Committee are 
published in a special research issue of 
Review of Business Education. 

Each year a committee of three out- 
standing business educators is appointed to 
review ‘the studies submitted in the contest. 
The present committee is composed of: 
Jessie Graham, Supervisor. of Business 
Education, Los Angeles, California ; J. An- 
drew Holley, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Marion Lamb, 
Sacramento (California) State College. 

Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman 
of the Research Award Committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


t 
Collegiate School Deans To Meet 


The 33rd annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business will be held April 26, 27 and 28, 
1951, at The General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, Georgia. 
Dean James E. Gates of the College of 
Business Administration of the Univers- 
ity of Georgia at Athens, Georgia, and 
Dean Gordon Siefkin of the School of 
Business Administration of Emory Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, Georgia will serve as 
the Host Deans. 

Although the business meetings will be 
open only to member deans, non-members 
deans are invited to attend all open meet- 
ings of the program. 
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Catholic Economic Association to Meet 


The ninth annual meeting of the Catholic 
Economic Association will be held on De- 
cember 27, 1950 in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois in conjunction with the 
American Economic Association. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Monetary 
and Credit Problems in the Light of Chris- 
tian Philosophy.” 

William H. Conley, Loyola University 
will chairman the morning session. M, S 
Szymezak, member of the Board of Gov. 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System will 
talk on “The Application of Economic and 
Philosophic Principles to Current Mone- 
tary and Credit Problems”. Tihamer 
Fabinyi, Boston College will lead the dis- 
cussion. Reverend Robert J. McEwen, 
S.J., Boston College will lecture on “The 
Proper Monetary Role of the State in 
Catholic Teaching”. Dr. A. Mogil- 
nitsky, Loyola University will lead the 
discussion. 

At the luncheon meeting Rev. Leo C. 
Brown, S.J., St. Louis University will pre- 
side. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, will give 
an address of welcome. Josef Solterer, 
Georgetown University, will address the 
meeting on “Quadragesimo Anno: Schum- 
peter’s Alternative to the Omnipotent 
State”. 

Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., De Paul Uni- 
versity will act as chairman at the after- 
noon session. Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, 
S.J., St. Louis University will talk on 
“The Usury Element in Inflation”. Mel- 
chior Palyi will lead the discussion. Ray- 
mond J. Kent, Ph.D., University of Notre 
Dame will have as his subject “The Catho- 
lic Attitude towards Monetary Reform”. 
Sister M. Alexine Beatty, S.S.J., Regis 
College, will lead the discussion. 

Dr. Josef Solterer will preside at a busi- 
ness meeting of the association at 4:30. 


+ 


American Accounting Association Elects 


At the September convention of the 
American Accounting Association, held at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the following 
officers were elected for the next year: 
President, S. Paul Garner, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; vice-presi- 
dents, Russell H. Hassler, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Fred- 
erick E. Horn, Columbia University, New 
York City, and John W. McKEachren, 
Detroit, Michigan; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles J. Gaa, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; director of research, Ralph 
Jones, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; editor of Accounting Review, 
Frank B. Smith, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 

The 1951 convention will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, September 6 and 7, 
1951. The University of Denver will be 
the host institution. 


+ 


Trow Heads N.E.B.C.T.A. 


At the October 21 meeting of the New 
England Business College Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Hotel Bradford, Boston, Henry 
H. Trow, Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts was 
elected president of this group for the next 
year. John M. Majoros, Newport Busi- 
ness and Secretarial School, Newport, 
Rhode Island was elected vice president 
and Mrs. Frances L. Heidacker, South 
Middlesex Secretarial School, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts was named secretary. 

The program for the meeting appeared 
in the October issue of this magazine. 


Typing Contest for Catholic High Schools 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Catholic High School Typists 
Association was held at Hays, Kansas, 
September 16. The present officers are: 
National director and _ treasurer, Rev. 
Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., St. Jo- 
College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas; president, G. W. Gatschet, 
St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kansas; vice- 
president, Sister M. Ivan, St. Angela 
Academy, Morris, Illinois; secretary, Sis- 
ter M. Lucida, C. S. A., assistant secretary, 
Sister M. Ildefonse, C. S. A., both of Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 

Other members of the board are the fol- 
Terence Moffat, O. F. M. 
Remigia, C. S. A., Hays, 
Kansas; Brother Owen, Central Catholic 
High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts ; 
Sister M. DePazzi, S. S. J., Sacred Heart 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas; Sister 
M. Petronilla, C. S. A., Victoria Rural 
High School, Victoria, Kansas; Sister M. 
Borremeo, CPPS, Sacred Heart High 
School, Wichita, Kansas; Sister M. Basil, 
O. S. U., Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio; Sister M. Benita, 
CPPS, Sacred Heart High School, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

Activities of the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association will again be 
conducted for the nineteenth consecutive 
year from St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. The Every 
Pupil Typing contest will be held March 
8, 1951 and the final competition, April 19, 
1951. 

For detailed information, entry blanks, 
and information regarding the awarding of 
extra Honorable Mention pennants to 
many schools, write to: Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., National Director, 
NCHSTA, St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. A cordial 
invitation to participate is given to all 
Catholic high schools in the country and 
outlying regions. 


seph’s 


lowing: Rev. 
Cap, Sister M. 
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DPE Organizes Committee on Research 
and Service Projects 


A special planning and research commit- 
tee organized by the National Council of 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity to foster and 
promote research and service projects by 
its chapters met at Clear Lake Camp, 
Serre: Michigan, on November 3, 4, and 

At the same time a research conference 
was held under the sponsorship of Kappa 
Chapter of the University of Michigan. 
All of the 19 chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and other organizations were invited to 
send representatives. ° Fifty leaders in busi- 
ness education attended. 

The planning and arrangements for the 
conference were under the direction of 
John M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
National Vice-President of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

The following have been appointed to 
serve as members of the Planning and 
Coordination Committee of Research and 
Service Projects: H. A. Tonne, New York 
University, chairman; J. M. Hanna, Ohio 
State University ; Ann Brewington, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; V. A. Musselman, 
University of Kentucky ; A. C. Fries, 
Northwestern University; H. G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University; and E. S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, consultant. 
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INTEREST 








Mildred Taft on St, Lawrence Faculty 


Mildred E. Taft, professor of account- 
ing and mathematics at Bryant College 
of Business Administration, Providence, 
Rhode Island for the past year, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Division of 
Secretarial Studies, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York. 

3efore going to Bryant College, Miss 
Taft was head of the Secretarial Depart- 
ment at Becker Junior College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. She is a graduate of the 
College of Business Administration of 
Boston University and received her Mas- 
ter’s degree in education from the same 
school. She taught for eight years at 
Colby Junior College and for two years 
at Katherine Gibbs in Chicago and Boston. 


Allgeier Leaves Ohio State 


Donald V. Allgeier is now associate 
professor at Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, San Marcos, having resigned his 
teaching position in the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Mr. Allgeier went to the U niversity of 
Oklahoma after being discharged from the 
United States Army in September, 1945. 
Before his four years’ service in the 
Army, he taught business subjects for one 
year at Springfield, (Missouri) High 
School and for three years at Licking 
(Missouri) High School. His A.B. and 
B.S. degrees are from Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, and 
his Master’s degree is from New York 
University. 
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Gregor Honored by Ditto, Inc. 


Frank Gregor, Jr. recently completed 25 
years of continuous service with Ditto, 
Inc. and was inducted into the 25-Year 
Club. For the last twenty years, he has 
been advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of this company. 

Mr. Gregor is well known among busi- 
ness teachers as a specialist in office sys- 
tems and methods and as the originator of 
duplicated workbooks. At one time he 
served as president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of rep- 
resentatives from every major school 
equipment and supply manufacturer. 


a 


Gleaves to Sheppard Company 


L. S. Gleaves, eastern division sales 
manager and manager of the New York 
office for Charles R. Hadley Company for 
a number of years, has been made vice 
president in charge of sales for C. E. 
Sheppard Company, manufacturers of 
loose leaf equipment, Long Island City, 
New York. Mr. Gleaves has been in 
charge of many exhibits at business teacher 
conventions and has a wide acquaintance 
in the business school field. 
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Kinman Opens New School 


J. I. Kinman, former head of Kinman 
3usiness University, Spokane, Washing- 
ton and former president of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, has 
opened a new school to be known as Kin- 
man College, Santa Barbara, California. 
Edward B. Hallor and Robert B. Jack- 
son, both Certified Public Accountants, 
are associated with him in this school. 


= aE 


Kinman 


The address is 227 LaArcada Building. 
For the first year of operation classes will 
be limited to evening sessions. 

For the past year and a half Mr. Kin- 
man has been secretary-manager of the 
Goleta (California) Valley Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Goleta Valley Credit 
Bureau. He has been active in many civic 
and governmental projects in and around 
Santa Barbara and taught classes in the 
Santa Barbara branch of the University 
of Southern California. 


+ 


Hayden to U. of Houston 


Carlos K. Hayden be- 


In September, 
Department of 


came chairman of the 
3usiness Administration, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. In addition to 
the undergraduate program in secretarial 
administration and business education, he 
will direct graduate courses in_ business 
education and co-ordinate practice teaching 
for the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

For the past two years, Dr. Hayden 
has taught at Ohio State University. He 
was formerly head of the business depart- 
ment in Central High School, Piqua, Ohio. 
His Doctor’s degree is from Ohio State 
University. 





George L, Hoffacker 





George L. Hoffacker, for 35 years a 
teacher and department head in Boston 
Public Schools, passed away on September 
3 at his boyhood home in Manchester, 
Maryland. After teaching in Salem High 
School, Mr. Hoffacker was appointed to 
the Boston High School of Commerce in 
1913. With the establishment of Boston 
Clerical School in 1914, he was appointed 
head instructor in bookkeeping, which 
position he held until his retirement in 
June, 1947. 

He is survived by his 
three sisters. 


widow and by 


Directorship for Balsley 


Howard L. Balsley, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the University of Utah, 
has been appointed director of the School 
of Business of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 

Dr. Balsley was graduated from the 
University of Indiana in 1946, where he 
earned his Master’s degree a year later, 
He was awarded his Doctorate by the 
same university in 1949. He has served as 
a teaching assistant at Indiana University 
and as an instructor at Johns Hopkins 
University. He has had a varied experi- 
ence in business and industry, including 
the fields of selling and cost accountancy, 


+ 


A. B, Dick Company in Offset 
Duplicating Field 

B. Dick Company, well-known makers 
of mimeograph equipment and_ supplies, 
has purchased the office offset duplicating 
business of Lithomat Corporation at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This company 
originated the coated paper master for the 
offset process. 

A. B. Dick III, president of A. B. Dick 
Company, announced the purchase as _ the 
first step in its plans for entering the offset 
duplicating market with a full line of 
machines and supplies. Plans are under 
way for introducing a new offset dupli- 
cator. The Lithomat offset supplies will 
be marketed through the Dick organization 
of authorized distributors. In the near 
future these products will be packaged as 
A. B. Dick Mimeolith supplies for offset 
duplicators. 

aa 


Partition Typing 

A new “painless” method of touch-type- 
writing developed by Russell Potter of 
New York consists of “fencing-off” the 
fingers by means of partitions erected be- 
tween the rows of keys. In this way, each 
finger is directed into the path it should 
move upward and downward on the key- 
board 

The first fingers are still left with eight 
keys each (unfenced) on which to make 
errors. For the student who persistently 
overreaches, however, this device might 
be helpful. 


— 


The How of Successful Selling 


This 28-page bulletin No. 801 of the 
University of Illinois is one of a series 
of free bulletins published by the Business 
Management Service of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. | 

It condenses material from a series ot 
twelve articles by the same title which 
appeared in The Christian Science Monitor 
between March and April of last year. 
The fundamentals of selling are covered 
interestingly and completely; in fact, the 
bulletin serves very well as a summariza- 
tion of many of the better textbooks. 

Other Business Management Bulletins 
discuss such topics as small business, credit 
information, retail credit, training the life 
insurance agent, stock control, retail mer- 
chandise planning, personnel management, 
and many other titles of interest to teach- 
ers of business education. 
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Sales Essay Contest 


In his announcement of the Fourth = 
nual nation-wide essay contest, Robert A 
Whitney, president of National Sales Ex- 
ecutive made the following statement : 

“The woud situation has given the young 
people of today more cause to seriously 
consider their vocation. The necessary 
preparation they must make can insure 
success. As an impressive example of 
Democratic Capitalism, a career in selling 
will offer them not only job security but 
ereater earning power. 

National Sales Executives, sponsors of 
this contest, conduct it with the idea of 
creating interest in salesmanship early. 
The subject, as in the previous three years, 

is “Selling as a Career.” Last year 18,000 
aiieies were received from students in 404 
schools. 

The nation-wide contest offers a first 
prize of $1,000 plus an all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for three days. Second 
prize is $250, third $100, and the next 
seven, $50 each. Only students of junior 
or senior high school level are eligible. 
The teacher sponsoring the first prize 
winner also gets a free trip to New York, 
along with $100. A visit to Washington, 
D. C., is optional if the winner lives with- 
in 100 miles of New York. 

Those interested in receiving more de- 
tailed information about the contest should 
write to Harry M. Bowser, National Sales 
Executives, The Shelton, Lexington Ave- 
nue and 49th Street, New York I, Ns Ys 


Multi-colored Charts on Economics 
Useful to Business Teachers 


The “Road Maps of Industry” will be 
sent free upon written request to teachers 
in secondary schools and teachers colleges 
by the Division of Education, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park Av- 
enue, New York 17. 

These charts are multi-colored weekly 
charts which deal with significant develop- 
ments in the fields of business, labor, gov- 
ernment, and industrial economics. They 
are based on the latest statistics available 
from government and other accredited 
sources and, in each instance, source of the 
data upon which the chart is based is indi- 
cated. This service is being provided to 
bridge the gap between dated texts «nd 
developments of the day. 

The maps measure 814 x 11 inches and 
are punched for filing in standard three- 
ring binders. A legend on each chart with 
several paragraphs of explanation and sup- 
porting statistics are printed on the reverse 
side of the chart. 

The Conference Board, founded in 1916, 
is one of the nation’s most highly regarded 
research institutions. It is nonprofit in 
character and its sole purpose is “to study 
and encourage a broader understanding of 
current economic problems.” More than 
three thousand business organizations, 
labor unions, government bureaus, trade 
associations, libraries, colleges, and univer- 
sities support the research, educational, and 
conference programs of the Board. 


Sd 


Panel Discussion at N. Y. Business Show 


Greater co-operation between business 
executives and school authorities was 
recommended by the panel on Education, 
Business and Youth presented as an edu- 
cational feature of the 1950 Office Week 
Business Show Forum. The Forum was 
conducted by the Office Executives Asso- 
ciation of New York as a part of the 
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1950 National Business Show, held at 
Grand Central Palace in New York last 
month. 

Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, was moderator and Elmer L. 
Helm of Shell Oil Company and chairman 
of the Advisory Council on Business Edu- 
cation for New York City, was chairman. 
The panel included the following : William 
Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, City 
of New York; James R. Meehan, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Hunter Col- 
lege; Lloyd Jacobs, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Department of 
Public Instruction for New Jersey; Cole- 
man L. Maze, School of Commerce, New 
York University; E. H. Conarroe, Policy 
Holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; James Connelly, 
Personnel Director, General Bronze Cor- 
poration; Ernest de la Ossa, Director of 
Personnel, N.B.C. Incorporated; Harold 
Oliver, Director of Personnel, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. 
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Cornell University Bulletin 


An extension bulletin of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, titled “Out of 
Work” is a guide for those seeking em- 
ployment in New York State. This is the 
sixth in a series of extension bulletins 
issued by the school. 

The pamphlet offers many suggestions 
for solving problems of the individual 
worker who has lost his position. In part 
one, John N. Thurber, the author, explains 
steps to take in registering with employ- 
ment offices, asking or writing for inter- 
views for new jobs, looking for govern- 
ment jobs, and seeking employment or 
preparation for a new line of work. 

Part two is devoted to suggestions per- 
taining to financial resources during the 
difficult period of unemployment. 

Easy to understand and written from a 
commonsense point of view, this booklet 
should help those who are shocked at being 
let out of a job to organize their campaign 
to secure new employment. 

Single copies of this bulletin will be 
sent free of charge to New York State 
residents. On requests for more than five 
copies and out-of-state orders, a charge of 
fifteen cents a copy will be made to cover 
costs. Requests should be sent to the Dis- 
tribution Center, School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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D E Publications in California 


Techniques of Merchandise Analysis for 
> an ta A Leader’s Manual, Business 
Education Publication No. 53, was pub- 
lished in September, 1950 by the Commis- 
sion for Vocational Education, Bureau of 
3usiness Education, of the California 
State Department of Education. It dis- 
cusses gathering the facts about the mer- 
chandise from primary and _ secondary 
sources; classifying and 
facts in order to determine which are 
relevant and which are not; applying the 
facts learned to the problem at hand. 

The Annual Descriptive Report for last 
fiscal year is the second of the recent 
California publications. It presents a good 
picture of the development of distributive 
education in California for the last thir- 
teen years. Those who are planning to 
organize a department in distributive edu- 
cation would be likely to find this report 
useful. 


qualifying the 


New College Deans 


Carl E. Allen, former professor of ac- 
counting at Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, has been made dean 
of the College of Business Administra- 


tion. 


member of the 
Mississippi, 


Clive F. Dunham, 
faculty of the University of 
University for the past thirteen years, 
has been appointed dean of the School 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, succeeding McDonald K. Horne, 
Jr., who has taken a position as econo- 
mist with the National Cotton Council. 


E. I. Fjeld, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Accounting at City College, 
New York since 1947, has been ap- 
assistant dean in charge of 
studies, School of Business 
Administration. 


pointed 
graduate 
and Civic 


Donald J. Hart, formerly of Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, has suc- 
ceeded Ralph H. Farmer as dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Dr. Farmer has retired from adminis- 
trative duties after twenty-two years of 
service, but will continue on the staff 
as professor of finance. 


Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., a member 
of the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
Evanston, Illinois since 1947, is 
the new dean of the School of Com- 
merce, succeeding Homer B. Vander- 
blue, who resigned last year because of 
poor health. 


versity, 


Frederick W. Mueller, Jr., associate 
dean of the College of Commerce eve- 
ning (division, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for the past year, has 
succeeded the Reverend Edward J. 
Kammer, C. M. as dean of the College 
of Commerce. Father Kammer has been 
appointed to a new post as vice-presi- 
dent of the university, in charge of 
academic affairs. 

William R. Spriegel, associate dean 
and professor of management at the 
University of Texas, Austin since 1948, 
is now dean of the College of Business 
Administration, having succeeded J. A. 
Fitzgerald, who has retired. 


Sidney G. Winter, head of the Ac- 
counting Department at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, has beert 
appointed dean of the College of Com- 
merce, succeeding Chester A. Phillips, 
who retired under the University’s re- 
tirement age regulations for administra- 
tive positions. Mr. Phillips will remain 
as professor of commerce on a full- 
time basis until July, 1951 when he will 
become a part-time professor. 
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Wi arent bringing 
ice to a ee / 


You will have real use for 


Tressler and Lipman’s 
BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien’s 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Kanzer and Schaaf’s 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, THIRD EDITION 








One of dozens of pertinent cartoons in Tressler and Lipman’s 


White for information to 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











The Advanced Program 
in GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED— 

Leslie and Zoubek 
An 80-lesson text that systematically reviews theory, 
automatizes technical English. Provides practice mate- 
rial preparatory to each day’s lesson. With it, use 
Dictation for Mailable Transcripts, a teacher’s volume of 
dictation material correlated lesson by lesson. Gregg 
Transcription Simplified—442 pages. List, $2.40. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED— 
Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek 


A one-semester volume of advanced practice material. 
Part type, part shorthand. Use in third or fourth 
term. 448 Pages. List, $2.40. 


GREGG ADVANCED DICTATION SIMPLIFIED— 
Leslie and Zoubek 


An all-shorthand volume of advanced practice material. 
Each of the 80 assignments contains a series of reviews 
of phrasing principles, a group of letters, and an article 
chosen for its informational, entertainment, and steno- 
graphic value. 448 Pages. List, $2.40. 


Teacher's Manuals available—free with adoptions. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 











THE EXHIBIT 


AT CLEVELAND 


N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel Cleveland 


December 28, 29 and 30 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the Cleveland convention. 
Here the commercial teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies, all assembled at one 


point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the NBTA Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the exhibit of many of the 


offerings advertised in this magazine. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT, 
ITS MEANING AND IMPLICATION, 
edited by Harl R. Douglass, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 491 pp. 
$5.00. 

Here is a book which really gives the 
details of the life adjustment concepts 
that have been developed in the last two 
or three years. The development of the 
idea of dealing with the neglected sixty 
per cent, the changes that must be made in 
the curriculum to meet the needs of these 
people, especially in terms of mental and 
social adjustments are given first. 

Then there is a series of chapters which 
deals with the problem of life adjustment 
in the major subject matter areas such as 
English, social studies, science, mathema- 
tics, industrial arts, etc. The chapter on 
education for life adjustment through 
teaching business was written by Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University. 

The final section deals with the reor- 
ganization of the curriculum, guidance for 
life adjustment, extra-curricular activities, 
work experience, and instructional meth- 
ods. 

The book is primarily designed for ex- 
perienced teachers in the secondary 
school; for them it will be a very useful 
guide toward this major development in 
the field of education. 
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ECONOMICS IN OUR DEMOCRACY, by 
Albert H, Sayer, Charles Cogen, and 
Sidney Nanes, (with the editorial ad- 
vice of Royce H. Knapp), New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 677 pp. $3.36. 


The title of this high school text is an 
excellent indication of its scope and point 
of view. Covering the material tradition- 
ally presented in high school economics 
courses—economic institutions and systems, 
standards of living, consumer problems, 
costs, prices, money, business cycles, labor, 
management and the like—the text should 
stimulate student thinking and discussion. 
The second unit of the book is a rather 
stimulating presentation of economic ana- 
lysis. The exercises at the end of each 
chapter are varied and interesting. 

The text is divided into fourteen units 
and each of these units is a self-sufficient 
study packet permitting great flexibility 
for classroom presentation. The authors 
are all high school teachers. Professor 
Knapp of the University of Nebraska is 
a professor of education and is also Sup- 
ervisor of social studies at the Teachers 
College High School of that institution. 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN BUSI- 
NESS, by Robert R. Aurner, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
692 pp. $4.25, 


The new third edition of a collegiate 
textbook formerly called Effective English 
in Business has been completely modernized 
from the outside cover through to the last 
Page. Almost every chapter has _ been 
rewritten completely. The larger page 
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size, roomier page layouts and illustrations, 
and new typographical treatment make 
the book very attractive and easily read- 
able. 

The book aims to establish in the mind 
of the student the central principles be- 
neath effective business messages and to 
provide liberal practicé in applying these 
principles; to familiarize the student with 
simple business problems and to train him 
to solve them by letter; to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of people; to 
acquaint the student with primary busi- 
ness principles, procedures and broad poli- 
cies; and to develop a sureness in the 
use of the basic tools with which the stu- 
dent must work—words. 

In the first three sections of the book, 
the external and internal structure of the 
business letter is given attention. This is 
followed by the simpler types of business 
letters, the letter of application (moved 
forward from its former position), the 
effective sales letter, effective adjustment 
credit, and collection letters; and the dic- 
tation of a business letter, and the prepa- 
ration of business reports. For those who 
wish to refer to them, there are two addi- 
tional sections—one for grammar _ re- 
fresher purposes, and the other for refer- 
ence purposes. 

A new optional workbook prepared bs 
Lyda E. McHenry and Robert R. Aurner 
is available as is the instructor’s manual. 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
by Edward M. Kanzer, and William L. 
Schaaf, Boston: D, C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 476 pp. $2.56. 


The Third Edition is a careful revision 
of the original book; it has been planned 
especially for use with a full-year course 
of study. In order to meet realistic con- 
siderations, a “natural” sequence of topics 
has been followed. Ownership is the first 
unit, purchases, sales, profit and loss, and 
determining the selling price are the first 
five units of Part 

Parts II, III, 1V, and VI present prob- 
lems in manufacturing, banking, — real 
estate, and general business problems. At 
the end of each section of the first four 
parts of the text, a cumulative review is 
given. Constant review is thus possible. 
The assignments at the end of the short 
units are differentiated to allow for the 
range of intelligence, interest, and ambi- 
tion usually found in an arithmetic class. 

The text appears to be well organized 
and modern in its presentation of teach- 
ing materials. Part V is devoted to the 
fundamental processes which may be used 
or not as needed by the class. Part VII 
includes such topics as partnerships and 
corporations, stocks and bonds, compound 
interest, financial statement ratios, and re- 
views and examinations. The book is 
worth examination because of its arrange- 
ment of subject matter. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, by R, G. Walters 
and C. A, Nolan, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 453 pp. 
$2.60. 


These two well-known leaders in busi- 
ness education have written a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of business educa- 
tion. For many years, there has been a 
dire shortage of books concerned with 
the general problems of business educa- 
tion. We have now arrived at the level 
where we have a thoroughly adequate 
and varied body of materials. 

The table of contents reads as follows: 
Business Education Today; What Are 
We Trying to Accomplish; the Curricu- 
lum; Business Education in the Junior 
High School; the General Business Sub- 
jects; The Recording, Communicating, and 
Distributive Subjects; the Small High 
School; Textbooks; Equipment; Visual 
\ids; Standards of Achievement; Test- 
ing; Guidance; Cooperative Education; 
Keeping in Step with Business; Job 
Placement; Teacher Qualifications and 
Opportunities; Administration; Methods; 
and Post-Secondary Schools, An appendix 
gives the complete George-Barden Act. 
This will be a valued aid, for nowhere 
else is the complete text of the act as yet 
available. 

There are a considerable number of 
illustrations in the text which help to en- 
liven and stimulate the reading. Most text- 
books for teachers unfortunately ignore 
the use of illustrative material. The prob- 
lem materials are of course very useful 
in making the learning realistic. 

Both the authors and the South-West- 
ern Publishing Company are to be com- 
mended for their willingness to bring this 
added material before the business teachers 
of the country. 
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GUIDE FOR SUPERVISORS AND COOR- 
DINATORS OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION, Business Education Publication 
No. 52, Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, Bureau of 
Business Education. 


The purpose of this guide is to en- 
courage the use of tested uniform prac- 
tices in the development of long-range 
planning and to stimulate interest in the 
self-improvement and professional growth 
of coordinators and supervisors. The 
general principles presented will apply to 
both coordinators of adult classes and 
instructors of part-time cooperative pro- 
grains. 

A complete resume of the whole pro- 
gram is included in the contents which 
lists the following topics: Program Pro- 
motion, Public Relations, Advisory Com- 
mittees, Surveys, Instructors and Instruc- 
tional Materials, Planning, Supervision, 
Evaluation, Credentialling Procedures, 
Reports and Records, and Relations with 
State Offices. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK”. 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 122 


Will proper care and handling of the 
typewriter reduce typing fatigue? 





by Larry Muir, Columbia, Missouri 


Miss Average Stenographer is dawdling 
over a cup of coffee. In just a few 
minutes she is due at the office but she’s 
waiting until the last minute for she fears 
another hectic day. 

The minute she enters the door Mr. Boss 
will yell at her to get those letters out 
which he has dictated two or three days 
earlier. And she gets so tired. She’s really 
very sorry, but the typewriter .. . ah, 
yes. the typewriter... 

True, Miss A. S. is not always respon- 
sible for the non-working typewriter, but 
by treating it with some care many of her 
gray hairs could be prevented. Care of the 
typewriter and shortcuts in its manipula- 
tion go hand in hand to make the weary 
secretary’s day more pleasant. 


Cleaning the Typewriter 


A routine cleaning by Miss A. S. every 
morning could save her much worry. Two 
brushes, one for the tyne, the other a 
dusting brush, both of which may be pur- 
chased in any office supply store, are her 
biggest helpers in this routine job. 

The type brush, as the name implies, 
insures good clear copy. The dusting brush 
gets rid of erasure leavings besides much 
of the dust, which, if left, eventually will 
gum up the works. A soft dry cloth also 
will help. Much of the dust on the ex- 
terior of the machine can be taken off with 
it while the dusting brush usually is re- 
served for the more intricate parts. 

The cylinder can be cleaned with a cloth 
moistened with a little denatured alcohol. 

Too little emphasis is placed upon the 
care of the typewriter. Many people have 
them for private use and they, too, expect 
them to be in proper working order, come 
what may. But compare the care you give 
vourself to that given your typewriter. 
Your teeth are brushed every morning— 
so should your typewriter’s type be 
cleaned. You take regular baths — so 
should your typewriter be cleaned and 
dusted. Abuse is given the tvpewriter 
which an individual wouldn’t think of giv- 
ing himself. 

Making erasures correctly can eliminate 
much of the dirt and grime collected by a 
machine. Do not erase directly over the 
printing point. By moving the carriage to 
the extreme right or extreme left the 
eraser shreds will fall so they can be easily 
brushed away and do not fall down into 
the machine and necessitate a cleaning. 

It is better to keep an eraser handy on 
the desk and not tied to the machine lest 
it become caught. 

Always use a brush to clean the type, 
never a sharp-pointed instrument for fear 
of damaging the type. Brushing the type 
toward and away from you is better since 
‘io sideways tends to knock it out of 
me, 

Many individuals prefer oiling their own 
machines. They might be warned not to 
use too much oil. Most repairmen will tell 
them it is much better to let an expert do 
the oiling. They also advise having a ma- 
chine checked over at least once a year. 

Above all, be sure the machine is cov- 
ered when not in use. Dust and lint are 
collected easily. 
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Cutting stencils and making carbons are 
always worries to the best of stenograph- 
ers. They needn't be. 

The type should be cleaned thoroughly 
before beginning a stencil. A cushion sheet 
should be used and the ribbon adjuster set 
on white. 

Carbon Insertion 

In some offices it is necessary to make 
from five to ten carbons of material. 
Carbon insertion can be made easy if the 
sheets of paper are inserted into the ma- 
chine first, just enough so they'll catch. 
Then pull the paper toward you one sheet 
at a time and insert a sheet of carbon 
paper, glazed side facing you, when all 
the carbons have been inserted, reel them 
all up together. This way the job is sim- 
plified. It eliminates unnecessary shuffling 
of carbons and paper to get them into the 
machine straight. 

And when Miss A. S. makes an error 
while typing carbons, that’s when the 
trouble begins. Carbon erasures can also 
be simplified. Place a 3 x 5 card, or strip 
of paper, behind the first sheet of carbon 
under the spot to be erased. This is to 
shield the other copies from the pressure 
of the eraser on the carbons. After each 
erasure, turn the erased page and_ the 
carbon paper under it toward you and re- 
place the shield behind the next carbon 
until the erasure is completed on every 
page. 

Proper Posture 

Miss A. S. needn’t become so weary 
from a day in the office if she’ll just heed 
these few suggestions. But maybe it isn’t 
all the typewriter’s fault. She might have 
something to do with her becoming tired. 
Correct typing position is essential to ease 
in typing. 

Albert Tangora, well-known speed typ- 
ist, has a few rules concerning typing 
position which might make it easier for 
anyone. 

Mr. Tangora advises: 

(1) Hold the head erect and turned 
slightly to the right; keep your eyes on 
the copy. 

(2) Keep the fingers close to the keys, 
with the hands held on the same slope as 
the keyboard. 

(3) Hold the arms and elbows in a re- 
laxed position, allowing the forearms to 
slope naturally with the hands and key- 
board. 

(4) Place the copy to the right of the 
typewriter so the carriage return will not 
interfere with the view of it. 

(5) Keep both feet flat on the floor, a 
little apart. One may be slightly ahead of 
the other. 

(6) Adjust the height of the chair to 
the height of the typewriter for com- 
fortable tvping. 

Yes, Miss Average Stenographer has 
her troubles. Part of them are due to the 
typewriter. Part of those she can correct. 
Some are due to not knowing easier ways 
to turn out copy. And, part of her troubles 
stem from not using the proper position at 
the machine and not using ease in typing. 

But with these few suggestions she 
should improve and Mr. Boss should get 
his letters on time. 
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